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e«eQrder Karly for Christmas this Yearse« 


BRECK’S NEW, IMPROVED, COMPLETE SEED STARTING KITS 
TO GIVE GARDENERS AN EARLY START 


All our experience in helping home gardeners to start seeds 
indoors has gone into this perfected 1944 seed starting kit. New 
features include controlled watering from the bottom, much sturdier 
water-tight, mold-proof construction, new fit-the-window sill design, 
and generous fill of sterilized MICA-GRO. Mica-Gro is the amaz- 
ingly successful modern growing medium for seedlings: treated with 
all needed nutrients, holds moisture with less frequent watering, 
speeds germination and stimulates strong root growth. 

Complete unit has: 3 green 514" boxes, each with 3 individual seed- 
ling trays; bag of MICA-GRO; new booklet with all growing infor- 
mation; 2 packets of choice seeds (1 flower and 1 vegetable )—all 
for $1.00. For gifts, save on 3 complete units for $2.85. Postpaid to 
Mississippi River. 

| a West of Mississippi River be sure to add 20% for prepaid postagn 
aa 


~~ eee 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, TRANSPLANTING BOXES 
THAT WATER FROM BELOW! oe 


We are rightfully proud of these new, popular-priced con- 
tainers for transplanting individual plants from seed starter 
kits before putting them into the garden. Made of strong, 
green, water-proof mold-resistant material, shaped to fit the 
window sill. Ingenious sub-irrigating design gives perfect 
drainage and controlled water supply. Set of SIX trays, 11” 
long, containing 66 individual transplanting bands (and six 
water openings )—$1.15. Save on 3 sets (18 trays—198 plant 
capacity ), $3.25. Postpaid to Mississippi River. 

West of Mississippi River be sure to add 20% for postage. 


THE CHRISTMAS CARD THAT GROWS 


A CHARMING BOWL OF “PAPER WHITES” 
for fragrant winter blossoms. Just add water to these 
selected mammoth bulbs of “Paper White” Narcissi 


when planted in MICA- BRING FRIENDLY BIRDS TO THE WINDOW 
GRO. Complete gift in- 


cludes the bulbs, supply aang 2 WITH A FESTIVE BOARD 

of MICA-GRO, the ideal ; — : : : “oe ; 

growing medium to take =. 2 a am A timely, welcome gift, fascinating to children and grown- 
the place of heavy peb- 23 rie MG Be» ups. FESTIVE BOARD of wood is 24” long, filled with 12 
bles, and lovely new 7” “sf Aa aS ae, paper-cupped “Tidbits” (seeds, nuts, suet). Easily attached 
bowl in choice of several “#@ m, - to window sill or porch rail, always refillable—$1.25; 3 for 
soft colors—blue, green, “i Ni -_ $3.50; 6 for $6.75. Postpaid within 300 miles. 

honey, white. $1.25; 3 to —_. t Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 

same address, $3.50; 6 

to same address, $6.75. 


Postpaid within 300 AANA YOU'LL WANT AT LEAST TWO OF THESE 
=_ Actes FAMOUS CHICKADEE DINERS 


Beyond 300 miles add 10%; 
beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. Favorite winter lunch counter for all small, 
friendly, clinging birds. Hangs anywhere. 16” 
long, cleverly designed. We’ve sold thousands, 
year after year. 

CHICKADEE DINER, 4 sides crammed with 
12 paper-cupped “Tidbits” (seeds, nuts, suet) 
PLUS 24 EXTRA TIDBITS for several re- 
fillings. $1.95; 2 for $3.75; 6 for $10.75. Post- 
paid within 300 miles. 


Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 


FOR LONG WINTER EVENINGS 


DRIFTWOOD GLOW is the stuff fireside 
dreams are made of. Just shake this harm- 
less powder on the logs and watch the long 


REMEMBER THE WONDERFUL FRAGRANCE eating eoleibonr _—— ey in the flames. 
arge 10” canister $1.00; 3 for $2.85; 6 for . 
OF A PINE FOREST? $5.50. Postpaid within 300 miles. »—> 
SCENT O’PINE CANDLES make a real Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 
holiday atmosphere, bring the fragrance of 


the North woods indoors. 3’’ diameter, to SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


burn 20 hours. Boxed in pairs. Red or green. 


$1.00 per pair; 3 pairs for $2.85; 6 pairs 9 
for $5.50. Postpaid within 300 miles. 
Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1.000 miles add 20%. 


Ss Migs Sas Sash Rss Mass RyEsSSEND MAIL ORDERS TO 381 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 2% 2335 ¢ 
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The Greatest ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


FARMING 


Ever Packed Into One Volume ! 




















36 Sections by These Outstanding 


Authorities 
Foreword by 
ROBERT C. CLOTHIER, LL.D. 
President, Rutgers University 


WILLIAM H. MARTIN 
Ph.D., Dean of the College of Agriculture, 


Rutgers University, and Director, New 
Jersey State Agricultural Experiment 5Sta- 
tion. 


WALLACE S. MORELAND, A 
For 15 vears Extension Editor, N. J. Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

LAURENCE A. BEVAN, B.Sc., 

Director, N. J. Extension Station. 

FIRMAN E. BEAR, Ph.D., 

Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. 

LINDLEY G. COOK, B.Sec., 

Extension Soil Conservationist. 

JESSIE G. FISKE, M.Sc., 

Seed Analyst. 

W. REL ROBBINS, Ph.D., 

Protessor of Plant Physiology. 

THOMAS J. HEADLEE, Ph.D., 
Professor of Entomology. 

HERBERT J. METZGER, D.V.M. 
Assistant Animal Physiologist. 

GEORGE E. TAYLOR, D.V.M., 

Exten. Professor of Dairy Husbandry. 

F. R. BEAUDETTE, D.V.M., 

Professor of Poultry Pathology. 

JOHN W. BARTLETT, Ph.D., 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry. 

Ww. C. KRUEGER, B-Sc., 

Extension Professor of Agricultural Engi- 
neering. , 

ALLEN G. WALLER, M.Sc., 

Vrofessor of Agricultural Economics. 

JOHN W. CARNCROSS, M.Sc. 

A--ociate Agricultural Economist. 

DWIGHT M. BABBITT, B.Sc., 
Hunterdon County Agricultural Agt. 

LESLIE M. BLACK, B.Sc., 

Exten. Professor of Poultry Husbandry. 

ENOS J. PERRY, M.A.., 

Exten. Professor of Dairy Husbandry, 

VICTOR A. TIEDJENS, Ph.D., 

Assoc. Prof. of Vegetable Gardening. 

RICHARD B. FARNHAM, B.Sc., 
Extension Floriculturist. 

FREDERIC D. OSMAN, 

Union County Agricultural Agent. 

HOWARD B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., 
Professor of Agronomy. 

CARL B. BENDER, M.-Sc., 

Professor of Dairy Husbandry, 

MARVIN A. CLARK, B-Sc., 

Monmouth County Agricultural Agent. 

J. HAROLD CLARK, Ph.D., 

Professor of Pomology. 

CHARLES 8S. BECKWITH, M.-Sc., 

Chief in Cranberry and Blueberry Re- 
search. 

CHARLES A, DOEHLERT, M-Sc., 
Associate in Cranberry and Blueberry Re- 
search, 

ROBE RT S. FILMER, M.Sc., 

Assoc. Entomologist in Apiculture. 

WILLIAM C. SKELLEY, M.Se., 
Professor of Animal Husbandry. 

GEO. VAN DER NOOT, M.Ed., 
Instructor in Animal Husbandry. 

HERBERT R. COX, M.S.A., 

Extension Professor of Agronomy. 

EARL L,. SCOVELL, M.F., 

Extension Professor of Forestry. 

W. RAYMOND STONE, 

Bergen County Agricultural Agent. 

MARY M. LEAMING, B.Sc., 

Camden County Home Demonstration 
Agent. 

W. FRANK KNOWLES, M.Sc., 

Extension Economist in Farm Manage- 
ment. 

BERNARD F. RAMSBURG, B.Sce., 
Hunterdon County 4-H Club Agent. 














35 FARM EXPERTS show you how 
to Select and Operate a Small 
Farm for Security and Profit 


ence which only a farm can give, here is the 

book you absolutely need. It will put you on 
the right track, and save you time, mistakes and 
a lot of money! Never before has so much up-to- 
date practical information—about every phase of 
scientific farming—been packed into one book. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL FARM- 
ING was written, under the editorial supervision 
of Wallace S. Moreland, by 35 outstanding 
authorities on all modern farming enterprises, 
including — POULTRY FARMING; DAIRYING; 
RAISING COWS, PIGS, SHEEP and GOATS; 
ANIMAL BREEDING and NUTRITION; RAISING 
VEGETABLES, TREE FRUITS, GRAPES and SMALL 
FRUITS; BEES and HONEY: GRAIN CROPS; 
CULTIVATED FORAGE CROPS; GRASSLAND 
FARMING; and FLOWERS. There are com- 
prehensive sections on FARM FINANCING and 
MANAGEMENT; FARM STRUCTURES and EQUIP- 
MENT: PLANT PEST CONTROL; SOIL CON- 
SERVATION and IMPROVEMENT; SEEDS and 
SEED TESTING, etc., ete. You get the latest 
methods of producing for profit in 21 different 
kinds of farm enterprise, each covered in a com- 
prehensive, detailed section by a recognized 
expert. Here is the long needed, complete 
encyclopedia of farming—for either beginner or 
veteran! 


I: you are hankering to enjoy the independ- 


You Get Scientific Information Plus 
Practical Experience 


The 35 agricultural experts who have written this 
book have assembled the accumulated experi- 
ence of successful farmers as well as the proven 
results of scientific research. This information is 
presented clearly and concisely, often in con- 
venient tabular form. Where a picture or a graph 
or a chart will tell more clearly what it would 
have taken a page of text to describe laboriously, 
a picture or graph or chart is used. The book 
contains some 400 such illustrations. 


The emphasis is always on the practical and 
the specific—how to get more out of fertilizer by 
dissolving it in water, how to prevent the spread 
of fowl infections, what crop rotations are prefer- 
able with corn, what proportions of what ingre- 
dients are best for the winter ration of growing 
pigs, how to construct a goat farm, 


An Encyclopedia of Farming 
—for Beginner or Veteran 


An appendix of handy tables of agri- 
cultural information, supplementing 
those included in the main body of the 
book, helps to make this an encyclopedic 
reference work on farming. The type of 
information so presented includes: con- 
trol of common insects attacking vege- 
tables; formulas for making dusts and 
sprays; classification, symptoms and 
remedies of livestock diseases; planting 
data for truck and market garden crops; 
dates of first and last fronts; amount of 
seed required to plant an acre; program 
of fertilizer rotation for a 6-plot pasture; 
honey prices by States; rations for swine 
fed in the dry lot. A table-index imme- 
diately following the table of contents 
makes it easy to locate any one of the 
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FACTS. METHODS, IDEAS, 
SHORT-CUTS, TABLES and 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Y. 


approval for 7 days free examination. Within this time I 
will either return the book or send $1.95 as first payment, plus 


special low price of $3.95 is paid. 
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Send No Money 


Read 7 Days On Trial 
Pay Nothing to Postman 


We want you to convince yourself that this 
book will give you what you want. Just mail 
the coupon: A Practical Guide to Successful 
Farming will be sent you on approval. Ex- 
amine the 400 pictures; read about the kinds 
of enterprise that interest you—then decide 
whether you wish to own it, at the unprece- 
dented low price and easy terms given in the 
coupon. Send no money; just mail the coupon 
today to Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. 
Dept. 11 F.C., Garden City, N. Y. 


Mail Free Examination “Coupon Now! 


11 F.G., Garden City, 


send me A Practical Guide to Successful Farming, on 


cents postage, and $1.00 monthly for two months until the 


Zone No. 


postage on 3-lb. Shinment. Check here if you prefer to send 
in full payment In that case, we will pay the postage. Same 
examination and refund offer applies, of course. Slightly 
in Canada—-105 Street, Toronto 


-Prrriiifiiitiiiiiitttiiitittt it 
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Bearing Age THE FLOWER GROWER 
FR U I T T R E E 5 Incorporating GARDEN DIGEST 


Six year old, twice transplanted 
trees, 7 to 9 feet tall. 


Supply Limited—Order Early PAUL F. FRESE, Editor 


These will be carefully dug, tagged and 
packed for shipment. Not Prepaid. Ship- 
ping charges extra. 




















$3.50 each 3 for —_ 00 6 for $18.00 12 for $34.00 Toute 2 =MBE 1 

BARTLETT PEA size, fine flavor. Fine VoLUME 30 NOVEMBER, 1943 No. 11 

rich flavored, sl ars for canning. 

heavily, oe late KEIFER PEAR. Very 

Sept. Very fine quality. late. Hardy and pro- 

ORANGE QUINCE — lific. Best winter va- 

dwarf tree, bears heav- riety. W PLUM CONTENTS 

ily and fine quality. BRADSHA Pear 

Finest quince flavor. large dark red, very ; ; 

good. Prolific, semi- WOMOR SUUSEFALION. 2k ok iio hoe oo we cee ceases Mammoth Mum Marigold 

CLAPPS PEAR—very free, ripens August. ‘ 

large, yellow, rich BURBANK PLUM - (Courtesy W. Atlee Burpee Co., Roy Pinney photo) PAGE 

flavor, August. low tree, cherry red . i 

ITALIAN PRUNE— | fruit. Large, juicy, shew EE Re ee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee 154 

large purple Good | productive. Late July. Te ee a ee eer ee ee ee DorotHy BippLte 486 

Apple Varieties—very nice trees The Gardener’s Storehouse-—Books.....................: ALrreD C. Horres 489 

CORTLAND — Winter, R. I, GREENING — . “ia . z 

very productive. Large | Most. popular green MVmmeme Price fOr Che GAG ... . oo icik. ce isicccis cine seve os NoRMAN C. Yartan 491 

shaded red. Juicy, | cooking apple. Hardy NG Oe I IDs 5 554 045 ince oakcwenesavedveeeas GrorGE L. SLATE 492 

rood cooker. and very productive PSS RS a a aN ah 

GALLIA pees - pal py 2 Seige, «ed The Garden Tianieeciving... |... ie. ic cece caeces on J. Horace McFartanp 493 

Improved Rome eau —Late Keeper. ery ‘i : ’ : 

ty. Red, very produc productive. Large red Meme SEMUR OMT OS TMOGKE 5 oak 6. inoscsccnce sceasseccceers. OR A. BL Yesome 404 

tive e avo goo é ines ality. 

pee cupliaaseaiad _ . ane crow: TRANS- Birds in Your Garden. oe secteessseeceeses MARGARET McKenny 404 

McINTOSH—Ea. Win- | PARENT—Best early Plant for Suinaenes~ Sheree ‘Sieeennen Be wetineiaatctaatesee i ishoiee BEN BLAcKRURN 495 

ter. Large red, finest variety. Large yellow, 

flavor. Hardy and fine cooker, very pro Little Items of Lively Interest 

productive. ductive. M li f Seed . ror ae 
ORDER TREES NOW for shipment at once agnollas rom a casa 6 cab ny a a ha ha Me aa Mra. E. W. FPLINN 196 
or in early spring, whichever you prefer. Drecouraging the Sawirrele........cic.ccccccesccce Saran V. Coomps 496 


CHINESE CHESTNUT TREES ds It Eryngium Leavenworthi?............600i6.: Orca Rote TIEMANN 497 


This fine new variety is blight resistant, 


grows rapidly and bears young. Nuts are Piowerine BOckeve HUGR. - sn. oo kiss ccs ieee cicasss SALLIE C. JOHNSTON 497 
— o—— Reg i 4 — =o oe rh a cats ag ewe Aik dui’ Orris R. Goopyear 497 
$1.25 each 3 for $3.00 6 for $5.50 Re ee I ck oo kas ececaue Hndetcbucdaunees Rex. D. Pearce 498 
CHINESE ELM Ornamental Crabapples ........ 2.2.0.0. qiatebvarkaaysuaierass bibdeceun & .A. F. pEN Borer 500 
Fine, rapid growing shade tree, drought it , . 
resistant, hardy and very rapid growing. Keep ’em Growing 
The Chinese Elm has become a popular > 
wee on Gooount of lis dependability. Easy BGGGS TOr THOVEMINET «5.565 sc esc SS ia titel ie esl asiers R. C. ALLEN 508 
to transplant and a worthwhile shade tree. Dig for Victory 
Plant some this fall. : : . 
4to 5 e. trees 3 for $1.00 10 for $3.00 End of Season Vegetable Pointers.................. Paurt W. Dempsey 504 
5 ¢ .-s , . . . ae 
[. t+. 6 hr te ee November in the Fruit Garden...................... GroRGE L. SLATE 505 
8 to 10 ft. trees $1.25 each 3 for 3.25 What’s Going On in the Clubs and Societies. Dee _Dororiy _ Bip BE 506 
Shipped via express—not Prepaid. R a Robin Club N 
+ ° ° 1 ERS Oe Cee oa aac ee ey ae y » DOT 
Special Offer—Fine Narcissus nn 0 u RI dea cs Fabre sens oub sty, Seay st ans 6 Asians fe vse 38a TARION P. THOMAS * 
' and jonquils atterns 0 ants for the Indoor Gardener................] OROTHY BrIppie 507 
in grand assortment RT ECT PEC ET CTE ET Dn eri ae 508 
These are all flowering I ae, 3) Alek aknd wen knkunanckats Tue Eprror 510 
size of assorted varie- ‘i 
ties and contain singles TOO NOG II ooo in in 5k 5s seco oe bw wns diwiniodua wee ae LESTER ROWNTREE 512 
and double-white, bi- : . 2 i" 
colors and_ yellows, November in the Little Greenhouse...................... ....0. G. Esson .514 
{‘rumpets, etc. November i Tr -oTE : ~1VEe 
12 for .50 25 bulbs .80 per im Gouthern Gardens... .. .< ...0< cecscaceacr ULIA LESTER DILton 516 
$0 ter $1.50 ae dae cael sgh Am Ge Hk Se sw coe eevee 
5 . 
500 fine bulbs $10.00 ne NUNN RMN 5 og ws ase 10 6 wos hors Siw droid eee exechd beak, Mews Breet cs “ae 
All prepaid. a hk aia ci ioe Cam We alain SA Mahd eels THE ies 519 
Order NOW. ‘he . - 
Se Te ee ee i ee C. W. Woop 520 





Plant Tulips 
Now for Bloom Next Spring 
FINE DARWIN TULIPS—Sound, plump, ° e 
American grown bulbs that will bloom Coming 11 December 
with nice large flowers. Order now as 


is limi . We off ink, yellow, 
supply is limited. .We offer p ba AHLIA fanciers will enjoy our annual National Honor Roll, reporting the best new 





: 7 ii 
pi ng maroon and a fine mixture of a Dahlias trom coast a — as much as ever this year. Despite war conditions 
° fine new varieties have been seen on the show tables and in trial plots, irdens 
15 bulbs $1.00 36 bulbs $2 56 bulbs $3 ne see I Bi 
° and nurseries. Our board of judges travelled extensively to pick prize-winning Dahlias 
80 bulbs $4.10 100 bulbs $5 All prepaid for your 1944 garden 
FRENCH LILACS—Plant Now We've collected a number of interesting Christmas decoration ideas which are prac- 
e tical and in good taste. They're not hard to make, either, nor are the materials used 
for Bloom Next Spring exotic. 
Wonderful hybrids, single and double We've reserved a large batch of book reviews for the next issue and these should 
flowers. Very hardy. Strong well rooted be most helpful in selecting winter reading—for yourself as well as for friends 
lants, 4 years old. 2 to 3 feet tall. Dr. Norman C,. Yarian will be back with us again next month, writing on his 
UDWIG SPAETHE single rich red. favorite subject, Orchids. Look for his article “Orchids and the War.” 
oe iT Cnaven ee po ger Plus the second installment of the new department, “West Coast Gardening” by 
MME. LEMBINE dwarf double white. Lester Rowntree, indoor gardening features, practical tips 
CHAS X—large single lilac blue 
eect tony eena _ double blue. Fine. 
ROTH ANGENSI Persian Lilacs of rich wine 
red. Long trusses. Different from French Lilacs. " 7 q 
seni om Spee ? : CuHas. M. WINCHESTER, JR., Business Manager FRANK A. HopGes, Jr., Advertising Manager 
$158 on 12° on sti ae Pact F, Frese, Editor Perry VAN GUYSLING, Art Director 
bag - —* Business Office: Albany, N. Y. 
Shipped via express. Not prepaid 7 
r Editorial and Advertising Offices: 2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 17, N. Y 


SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST apa : 
i Published monthly by Williams Press, Inc., 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Entered a 
THE HARMON NURSERY second class matter at the Post Office at Albany, N. Y., under act of March 8, 1879. Subscription 
ai price: U. S., Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, $2.00 per year, 2 years $3.50 Oth 
Box F Prospect, Ohio foreign countries $3.00 per year. (Copyright 1943 by Williams Press, Inc.) 
Printed in U. S 
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YOU CAN GIVE A GARDENER 





SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT $4.75 
Club Model 


The Famous 


Comes in handsome, sturdy leather- 
ette case, beautifully gift wrapped. 
Makes 50 individual tests for ni- 
trogen, phosphorous, potash and 
acidity. Complete instructions. No 
chemistry knowledge required. 


THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON GIVING... 
The SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT makes possible a more abundant 
yield ...a more flourishing garden. It’s as exciting a gift as you 
can give; cherished by those who have one, longed for by those 
who don’t. Easy to use, modern and scientific, will last almost 


indefinitely with refills. And incidentally, why not get one for 
yourself as well. 


o 
——n ve ' 


a END N Oo M 0] N E s DELL x ia ‘i 


in mahogany 
flowers, lawns ORDER BY MAIL... g $22.50 


Order now . .. the Sudbury Soil finished case 


No more guesswork . .. no more garden failures. Test Kit will be shipped to you in Cased in instrument type mahogany 
‘The SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT tells you the kind time for Christmas giving. C.O.D. finish box. Has 12 times as much 
f plant feod gardens need ... prevents danger of $4.75 plus postage for Club Model soil testing equipment as in Club 
ver or under fertilization . . . makes for healthy, (or send $4.75, we pay postage). Model. Contains test tube rack, 
‘igorous plants. Experts say that four out of five If. Deluxe Model desired, send extra test tubes, funnels and filter 
varden failures are due to soil deficiencies that could $22.50. Money back guarantee if paper to make testing even easier 
asily be corrected by testing soil. not completely satisfied. and more immediate, 


SUDBURY LABORAT ORY ° 279 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


ene’ are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edt- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Christmas Rose Raised From Seed 
To the Editor: 


ie the December, 1942, issue of FLOWER 
GROWER appears this remark by Fran- 


cis C. Coulter anent Helleborus niger: “It 
rarely, if ever, can be raised from = seed.” 


It would be more correct to say “is” rather 
than “can be’. The undersigned has half 


a dozen clumps of Il. niger all of them 
raised from seed sown on the spot where 
they are growing. Some of the seed came 
from a university botanical garden in 
Europe, some from England, and some 
from local sources. These plants almost, 


but never quite, succeed in blooming at the 
traditional Christmas season. Late in No- 
vember the buds are ready to open, but the 


ungodly weather conditions usually — pre- 
vailing in central New York soon after 
November prevent blooming at the season 


Christmas Roses are supposed to 
The buds remain dormant, therefore, wait- 
ing for the first warm, sunny day after 
the vernal equinox. However, the clump 
raised from English (Sutton’s) must 
be a hybrid, for the buds do not appear 
until late in April, several weeks after the 
others have finished blooming. The blos- 
soms of this clump are decidedly smaller 
and purple in color, 

There is no difficulty in raising H. niger, 


seed 


or any other Helleborus species for that 
matter, from seed, but one must possess 
something of the patience of a Chinese 


saint. It takes two years for the seed 
to germinate and three more to bring the 
seedlings into bloom, To a person of Ori- 
ental inheritance and spirit, time is only 
the fourth dimension of life—infinite in ex- 
tent and all of it the free gift of the 
All Highest. Consideration of time never 
stops him from planting seed in the gar- 
den, the result of which he may never see. 
If not he, the next generation will.—J. 
Oxyceprus, (N. Y.) 


There Are Worse Thieves Than 
Sparrows 


To the Editor: 


HE sparrow may be quarrelsome, noisy, 

dirty, inartistic; he may be a pariah 
among birds, a tramp and a bum. He may 
be all that, but give him credit at least 
for the things he does not do. He does 
not eat cherries, 
plums, prunes, 


strawberries, raspberries, 
currants and grapes. He 
eats only insects and weed which 
nobody cares particularly about, unless it 
be the entomologists. 

On the other hand, the protected robins 
and catbirds have just completed destruc- 
tion of every last cherry on two sweet 
cherry and one sour cherry trees on my 
place, and now they are after Stark’s golden 
cherry. And dont try to give me any 
alibi about the birds needing water and 
preferring wild fruit if they can get it. 
There are a dozen mulberry trees on this 
place, all in fruit. There are wild 
cherries and any amount of water available. 
They want the cultivated fruit and no mis- 
take about that. 

Every known and recommended device and 
stratagem has used to this 


seeds 


also 


heen combat 
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bloom.- 


marauding, including devices pictured on 
the tombs of the Pharaohs as far back as 
the 4th dynasty. It seems the Egyptians 
had the very same problem we have today. 
No success. 

So what to do? I am resorting to the 
shotgun as the last and best resource, 
ably assisted by two blood-thirsty cats who 
are being encouraged to go the limit. We 
have to eat. I am going to defend that 
cherry tree with all the power at my dis- 
posal, even if I have to slaughter ten thou- 
sand robins and catbirds and use their car- 
fertilizer. It is my property 


casses for 


and I mean to defend it. It is a case 
of survival of the fittest and I mean to 
survive. 

Strange as it might seem to senti- 


mentalists and theoretical bird lovers, some 
of the protected feathered thieves come much 
closer to qualifying for membership in the 
fraternity of economic pests and contempt- 
ible nuisances than the much despised 
sparrow ever thought of being. If it comes 
to a showdown, we could get along with 
the sparrow, but not with subsidized 
thieves. 

Incidentally, I deny: vigorously that the 
sparrow can stand up to the bluebird. I 
have watched battles royal and right to a 
finish between sparrows and bluebirds. The 
bluebirds always won out handsomely and 
there were enough sparrow feathers left 
behind to line a dozen bluebird 
G. N. Terziev, (N. Y.) 


nests.— 


Sparrows Guard Victory Garden 
Against Pests 
To the Editor: 
S far back as I can 
heard the English sparrow cursed by 
all. I am ashamed to say I shared this 
hatred for quite some time but my views 


remember I have 


have been changed by seeing these tiny 
creatures at work, 
There are many people who condemn 


these birds for the bad acts they perform. 
How right Shakespeare was when he said, 
“the evil that men do lives after them, 
the good is oft interred with their bones.” 

I have seen sparrows gobbling up large 
quantities of Japanese beetles. This fact 
should put them in good standing 
with any one bothered with these insects. 


a lone 


This year, like most Americans, I had 
a Victory Garden. Working 12 hours a 
night I had very little time to spend 


looking for insect pests. Yet, every morn- 
ing when I came home from work there 
were always two or three dozen sparrows 
flitting among the vegetable plants looking 
for food. My plants have been kept amaz- 
ingly pest-free and I owe most of my 
success to the English sparrow. 

So let those who would malign them 
do so. For my part, they shall receive 
all my praise—Lovis R. Rosa, (R. I.) 


Sweetbrier Blooms Sixty-five Years 
To the Editor: 
| WAS interested in the article on Sweet- 


brier Roses in the July number of 
FLOWER GROWER, page 330. 


I have a tall bush on the south side of 
the louse, right against the sandstone 
basement, and it has stood there and 


bloomed every summer for the past sixty- 
five years. 

The leaves, steeped, make a tea 
when held in the mouth, cures any case 
of canker and still is not harmful 
to tender stomachs of babies, for my mother 
fed it to babies having “thrash” and it 
never failed to cure. 

The hips are made into a soup, which 
contains many vitamins. In England the 
hips are used for jam. 

It starts from seeds, but in all these 
years I have never been able to successfully 
layer it.—GEORGIA ELLIOTT, (Iowa) 


which, 


sores, 


These Gloxinias Never Rest 
To the Editor: 


|* the September issue, page 396, Sallie 

C. Johnston of Kentucky has an article 
on Storing Gloxinias. Why store or rest 
Gloxinias’ As soon as mine are through 
blooming, I cut off the top just above the 
first two leaves next to the bulb, if it 
hasn’t grown too lank, in which case I cut 
it off close to the bulb. IT leave the pot in 
its customary place in the sun, water 
as usual and in a few days the plant will 
start new growth, and in two or three 
months will be blooming again. I have 
them planted in rich soil and only trans- 


plant them once in three or four years. 
This way, I never lose a bulb and have 
blooming plants two or three times a 
year with very little trouble or effort.— 
(Mrs.) O. H. FISCHER, (Colo.) 


The Most Popular Garden Irises 
To the Editor: 


a family we have a special liking for 
f\ Iris. We know old varieties, present 
and probable future’ medal 
But friends come into the garden 
with only the sense of appreciation for fine 
flowers. Their opinions are interesting be- 
cause they have no background of profes 
sional bias. 


top-notchers 
Winners. 


The one flower receiving more 
than usual attention in a blooming of about 
100 varieties at the time was “‘Dore’’, intro- 
duced by J. 1935. Second in com- 
ment was “Gudrun”, introduced by Dykes 
in 1930. There must be considerable worth 
in flowers like these, considering the com- 
pany they were keeping.— » R. TOMLINSON, 
( Mich.) 


Sass in 


Prairie Sunset Iris Praised 
To the Editor: 
ONGRATULATIONS on your fine pic- 


ture, in the September issue, page 
420, of Hans Peter Sass, dearly beloved 
veteran hybridizer of Irises, Hemerocallis 
and Peonies. I think I am only voicing 
the sentiment of Iris fans all over the 
world when I say that the Dykes Medal 
could not have been awarded to any Iris 


that meets more the unanimous approval 
of all Iris lovers than his variety Prairi 
Sunset.—H. M. HILi, ( Kans.) 


“Day’s End” 
To the Editor: 


he! the July issue of FLowEr Grower [ 
343] appears a poem by Edwin W. Pt 
tor entitled ‘“Day’s End.” Allow me to ¢ 
gratulate you as. publisher, and Mr. Pr 
tor as composer of some of the most beau- 
tiful and expressive lines ever penned.— 


W. E. H. Porter, (N. D.) 


















Send a Subscription to 
FLOWER GROWER 
c 


at the Special 


hristmas Gift Price 





” GIFT ‘ANNOUNCEMENT CARD 


We will mail to every person for whom you 
enter a Christmas gift subscription § to | 
FLOWER GROWER a charming Christmas | 
Gift Card bearing your name. This card 1 
arriving just before Christmas, be | 
YOUR Christmas greeting. 


will 











Give the Christmas Gift 


that renews itself every month 


Think how pleased YOU would be if some one greeted 
you each month with friendly help, timely information and 
interesting news about the garden world. A year’s subscrip- 
tion to FLOWER GROWER is the most welcome kind of 
Christmas Gift . . . one that bobs up with sparkling freshness 
every month. 


ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS RATES 


Solve your Christmas gift problems this quick, easy way . 
let us, in your name, send FLOWER GROWER to all your 
gardening friends and relatives. They'll remember you, 
kindly, all through the year. 


MAKE UP AND MAIL YOUR GIFT LIST NOW 


Mail Christmas Order Blank, in this issue, to Subscription Dept. 


The FLOWER GROWER 


129 NORTH BROADWAY ALBANY 1, N. Y. 
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“Now, if we 
were only 
staying at THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you don't risk getting 
marooned like this. For you'll be within walking range 
of Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct passageway 
from Grand Central Terminal to hotel lobby. A reserva- 
tion at The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 


Rooms with bath from $4.50 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
—A Hilton Hotel—— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; NEW MEXICO, 
Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Town Howse; 
MEXICO, Chihuahua, The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels, C. N. Hilton, President. 








OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY OFFERING OF 


Brand's FRENCH LILACS 


Grown on Own 
Roots 


Our French Lilacs established 
on their own root system are 
just as hardy and will live 
just as long as the old com- 
mon Lilac. They also 
grow anywhere the common 
Lilac will grow. French Lilacs, 
once planted, will last a life- 
time and afford much enjoy- 
ment every spring. 
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A Special Lilac Offer 
In Sturdy 18-24 in. Plants 


Buffon, Decaisne, De Miribel, Edith 


OUR MASTERPIECE 
SELECTION 


Cavell, Edmond Bossier, Henri 
of most beautiful Lilacs includes Martin, Katherine Havemeyer, 
Machrostachia, Lucie Baltet, Ed- Lucie Baltet, Paul Thirion, Pres- 
mond Bossier, Edith Cavell, Vio- ident Lincoln, Ruhm von Hors- 

tenstein, and Victoire Lemoine. 


letta and President Lincoln; six 


of the world’s best Lilacs. 
for only $20.00 


Any 3 for $8.00 Any “ for $15.00 
All 12 for $27.00 





BRAND’S PRIZE-WINNING PEONIES from the world’s 

most beautiful varieties. FREE! 
ORIENTAL POPPIES—BETTER IRIS in all the latest and 5 

most gorgeous types. OUR NEW 
HARDY FLOWERING CRABS for lawn and shade, both 

decorative and fruit-bearing. Beautifully 
BRAND PEONY FARMS | “lr Fall 
134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. CATALOG 
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e J 
Delicacies 
for Lovers of Fine Foods 
A great tea. No. 5 DARJEELING ORANGE 
PEKOE type, blended exclusively for us by 
Garrettson—'4 lb., 55c¢; lb., $2. 

Have you tried BUTTERED-GRAPE 
JELLY? Concord grapes, cane sugar and 
fresh creamery butter—16 oz., 3 jars, $1.25. 
LEMONAISE. Like mayonnaise but with 
lemon instead of vinegar. 101 0z., 3 jars, 
$1.75. 
ICELAND — TROUT. A real treat. 
8 oz., 3 cans, $3.2 
PHEASANT GIBLET PATE. Makes the 
perfect — hors d’oeuvre. 31/2 0z. tins, 
3 for $3. 
DIAMOND BACK TERRAPIN. 9 oz. tins, 
3 for $3.75 ...5 oz. of solid Turtle Meat 
and 4 oz. of Sauce, so necessary for Terra- 
pin a la Maryland. 
PADDLED HONEY BUTTER. A smooth, 
creamy, luscious mew spread. 1 Ib. jars, 
3 for $2.45. 
Add 10% for packing and shipping charge 
East of Mississippi; 15 % west of Mississippi. 
Write for Food Foider H 


Simp Lahtew 


EPICURE’S FOOD MART 
132-138 Church St., Dept. F, New York 8 


LEAD LABELS NOW 


Mark choice varieties 
permanently. You will 
positively know them next 
spring or years later. Lead 
Labels are TIME-PROOF. 
Use a common pencil with 
slight pressure to imprint 






























into the soft metal. It 
Stays. 

Easily fastened to plant 
or branch, one or two 
twists holds them. Cannot 
rust and break. Mark 
bulbs, perennials, roses 


and iris. 
Order now for Christmas gifts 
Prepaid—z25 for 40c 





100 for $1 e 500 for $4 
Cannot supply wholesale orders, 
metal not available 
Send 10c for sample New Streamline Garden 
Marker. 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93 PawPaw, Mich. 


FEED and ENJOY 
OUR WILD BIRDS 
r i} 4 You have a real 








chance to watch and 
enjoy our Wild Birds 
on Audubon Feeders 
as they keep birds in 
full view while feed- 


ing. 
Automatic Feeder with 
plastic tube $2.25 
postraid 





Ask for our fo'der 


nid ty workshop 


NOT IN¢ ORATEO 


GLENCOE ILLINOIS 











SN’T there an old saying that 
| things come in small packages? 
There isn’t one of us women who 
wouldn’t like to find an automobile or an 
electric icebox or a room-size oriental rug 
waiting for her on Christmas morning, 
but I’m sure, too, that not one of us 
would fail to enjoy and appreciate the 
small package gifts that I have rounded 
up as suggestions for our garden shop- 
ping jaunt this month, 
A dollar will go a long way when it 


good 


buys something that will give pleasure, 


for months and months on end. And that 
is just what the Fragrantaire perfumer 
will do. I suggest the little four-inch 





autumn-brown pine cone perfumer to 
hang on your wall, with a bottle of moun- 
tain pine perfume to go into it. Here is a 
breath of the north woods to give your 
home a subtle personality. The whole 
atmosphere of the home seems to be 
freshened and revivified. I commend it to 
you! Your dollar will buy both the per- 
fumer and the perfume. (Fragrantaire 
Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.) 
” * * 


If you should be thinking especially 






made 
to convey 
is three by four by 


barrow 


glass, 


about a lovely little wheel 
entirely of crystal clear 
“his” cigarettes. It 


five inches, and is about the cutest gadget 
seen in a long time. 


I have 


In the very 





low price range, it costs little more than 
a dollar but is really smart looking. 
(Maleolm’s, 524 North Charles St., Bal- 
timore, Md.) s 

Here’s a “seed feeder” for anyone who 
loves birds. It is made of glass, so that 
you can watch the three pounds of seed 
that you put into it gradually ‘decrease 
as the birds feed at the base. Made of 
California redwood, it should last for a 











about gifts for men, I might tell you 
BIRD BATH BIRD FEEDER 





No. 6368 





vw Garden Wane 


No. 6368 Bird Bath—33'' high x 23'' wide 
Price $13.50 freight collect. 


No. K-26 Bird Feeder—46"' high x 21'' wide 
Price $17.50 freight collect. 


They will bring the Birds to your garden to de- 
light you with their merry songs. For good meas- 
ure, they will destroy many harmful insects on 
your trees, shrubs and lawn. 

Made of white cast stone with a marble-like tex- 
ture, and will resist time and weather like the 
natural stone of which they are composed. 


Immediate shipment upon receipt of price. 


Send 10 cents for Catalog of Bird Baths, Benches, 
Fountains, Figures, Flower Pots, Vases, Pedestals, 
Bird Feeders, Gazing Globes, Sun Dials, etc. 


ARTCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. F.G. Upper Darby P. O., Pennsylvania No. 
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° ° ° ) ¥ 
long time to keep your bird neighbors | % ~ 
happy. The feeder itself costs $2.25, | ¥ % 
and you ean get five pounds of wild | % ~ 
bird seed for it for $1.00. This is a x % 
wonderful gift for a child. If you want | & 4 
to make the gift still more complete, I’d 4 CAMPUS CASE—Ploces for cigarettes, % 
suggest that you give with it a copy of | % a Te ene Eee ~ % 
ran or college, war worker, usiness 
“What Bird Is Th: at ; by Frank M. x aa) or Seniesa. Seddie stitched ey % 
Chapman. Identification of birds is sim- | %& pigskin. Exclusively.curs....... $4.25 x 
ple with this, even for the beginner. It | & % 
costs $1.50, and will form a beloved part % STAHLY RAZOR —Super- Hout 3 OFFICER'S INSIGNIA BOX— x 
of a bird lover’s library. (All these x smooth, non-electric, vibrating Stitched tan cowhide, with tar- % 
x a] ‘ ~ — gi cleaner, - ish- ffi ing. M bo 
from Stumpp & Walter Co., 138 Church | %& Sortable daduakks ony dowhle- Btn 44" 2 1K". Exclusively 4 
Street, New York, mi ) 4 edged blade; 3000 cutting OMB. ss cevsvcrscusens $7.95 % 
7 ~~ ‘strokes o minyvte...... $17.50 % 
* * * x % 
v . cs 
. a ; 4 ; , 
le Whether the Christmas gift you are | % NEW YORK’S MOST UNIQUE sy 
| “ant Te 5 * % 
\) é y 1s é é y pa ji an, y 
planning is for a man or for 4 woman % f SHOP FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS M4 
y whether the recipient lives in an ultra | % xg 
pt modern home or in one where everything | & t. Rae Hammacher Schlemmer .. . home % 
*\ X% i ; of beauty-and-duty-gifts . . . sug- ms 
. , —_ % ( CAMPER'S KNIFE=Utility knife gests these eight ideas to warm g 
% that fits the outdoor mon for the heart of the recipient. Come Y, 
$ pees: Shee momma uo -dteows | 
~ ' knife blode, screw driver, con et pee re siotaitened base Genuine g 
& , opener, cap-lifter, awl. .$2.95 EARLY we beg of you! Thorens unit, Lights ap wil with Pick y 
~ of finger... ...+-0,. .$11.95 % 
2 Ronsonol lighter fluid, bottle 286 % 
% x 
% % 
~ x 
| % 
¥ % 
¥ ‘ % 
v % 
4 
) 
z & 
> 3 
~% ‘ $ 
& f CHRISTMAS BASKET—Looded FURLOUGH BAG—Ample carry- 
. ties ' | f Rose, green or gold.....$4.95 with tasty, toothsome tidbits. No all bag serves multitude of pur- 4 
an aii & ‘ Tea Pot from lovely 12-piece coupons necessary — all ynra- poses. Good quality navy or © % 
: % ‘ English bone china set. Blue or tioned items. Basket of 7 choice khoki material, leather trim. 17" x 
or, is a valued antique, Audubon bird prints m peach...... + ees-8ef, $33.50 delicacies. ...4...... $11.75 YONG + sees e sees eeeeee $7.50 % 
ul- will make an ideal gift. You may have x s 
thought that these were expensive, but % % 
I've found that you can get fifty differ- | % } sy 
se ent ones, in their rich, full, glowing col- 4 ; : % 
- ors, nine by twelve and a half inches, | % ee sites ¥ 
ed E : % REQUEST GIFT BOOKVET “FGI re) 
printed on antique white paper, all ready | + % 
of for framing, the fifty for $2.95. They 
ae are beautifully decorative and I highly 
. recommend them to you. (Creste- -An- | 
dover, 415 ) _ Avenue, New York, 
* + * 
| 
For a total investment of just a dollar 
you ean obtain two Christmas Cherub and 
tigurine candles four and a half inches 
high. Pink or blue the angels come, from Vermont 
with fair hair and long wings that you 
3 Ib Pail Soft Maple Sugar 
_ Looks and feels like hard sugar but 
re scrapes easily with spoon. Delicious 
in apple pie, on cereals and desserts. 
/ 
While they last $3.65 ea. Postpaid | | NO. 1 WREATH 
in 48 states. $1.50 
Also 5 pe. Combination: 7 oz jar One of many beautiful, unusual wreaths 
cinnamon sugar; 1 lb jar maple but- and decorations made with fragrant, 
| ter; 1 lb pail soft maple sugar; 14 oz | Vermont balsam and native cones and 
il jug maple syrup; % Ib blk walnut berries. 
meats $7.25 pstpd in 48 states. 
1j ; ; . Send for your copy of illustrated 
ne. i Just rig a poy he = folder of decorations and gitts. 
andles ean be replaced so that the figur- 
nes will give long service. I know you'll THE JOSSELYNS The AIKEN NURSERIES 
love these little figures, to give away or Box 128 — e 
to keep for your own holiday decorations. ; . Putney Box 25 Vermont 
‘ Emkay Candles, Syracuse 1, New York.) 
— 
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ifs that Wl Delight 


“VEGETABLE GARDENING” 
in Color 


A picture encyclopedia of 
vegetables with 150 full 
color plates. All the im- 
portant vegetables, herbs 
and berries in full color, 


listed in alphabetical 
order with complete cul- 
tural directions. Also 


shows photographs’ ef 
well planned gardens and 
gardening operations. 
Contains valuable infor- 
mation on soil, seed sow- 
ing, tools, insects and dis- 
eases, cooking hints and 
winter storage. 256 pages 


$2.50. 








SUDBURY 
SOIL TESTING OUTFITS DELUXE KIT 
Tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 


Gives the gard complete information about the 
requirements of his soil. 





Home Gardener’s Kit (Four complete 


ee PPP CCTCCeTUTeCCCe CTT CCT TT 2.00 
Club Kit ‘(Makes ee 4.75 
Horticultural Kit (Makes 60 tests).. 9.75 
DeLuxe Kit (Makes 200 tests)...... $22.50 


———e 
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SAWCO FIRE DOGS 


Very useful in these days when fireplaces are being 


used more than ever. Fits any andiron or fire- 
place. Simplifies laying of fire; makes logs burn 
better and keeps them from rolling. Makes fire- 
place easier to clean, saves your andirons. 18 in. 
long. $8.50 per pair. Express Collect, F.O.B. 
New York. 


DECORATIVE 
CANDLESTICK 
BASE 


with flower 


bu'b 





A grand bedside or foyer lamp, in either 
bright chrome or spun copper. Bulbs 
come with rose, daisy, tulip, or iris fila- 
ment. Complete with cord, switch, and 
your choice of flower bulb. $2.75. 
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132-138 Church St. 
Branches: White Plains, N. Y. 
Newark, N. d 
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A Lovely 
CHRISTMAS DOOR SPRAY 
No. 3 Black Pine Door Spray. 


An. artistic arrangement of pine 


with black alder and_ bayberry 
clusters, and hard pine and red 
spruce cones ... gay red rib- 
bon. 27 in. long, 12 to 14 in. 
wide. $3.50. 





OLD ENGLISH BASKET 
A graceful design from the old 
world. An exquisite floral center- 
piece and fruit dish, in polished 
chromium, 12% in. long, 834 in. 
wide, and 7% in. tall to top of 


h: indle. $3. 





FLEURETTE BASKET 
A dainty little basket for flowers 
or candy in hammered copper or 
chromium. 8% in. long, 514 in. 
wide, 6 in. tall to top of handle. 
Specify finish. $1.75. 





FOOT SCRAPER 


This little Dachshund Foot Scraper adds a 
friendly touch to your door. Weight 30 Ibs., 22 in. 
overall. Solid cast iron. Body velvet black, red 
tongue. $8. Express Collect, F.O.B. New York. 


All items prepaid within 50 miles of New York, except where noted 
Send for illustrated Christmas Folder showing a Large assortment of 


attractive and useful Gifts. 


Complete Spring Catalog ready Jan. Ist, Free on Request 


Stim 6 alte 


SEEDS—BULBS—GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Dept. 10 New York 8, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn, 


Englewood, N. J. Hempstead, L. L 
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“WHAT BIRD IS THAT?" 
by F. M. Chapman 


A unique bird book every 
bird lover should have. | 
shows not only the colo 
and chief markings but als 
arranges the birds accord 
ing to season. 
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Identification of the bird 
made easy, even for the be 
ginner. Every land bit 
Least of the Rocky Mou 
“tains (301 species in all) is 
pictured. 134 pages. $1.50, 





NO. 712 SAWCO WINDOW FEEDER 
Designed with a glass roof to encourage a closer 
observation and study of our winter birds. <Ad- 
mirable for shut-ins, enabling them to enjoy long 
hours pleasurably. Made of selected California 
Redwood. 24 in. long, 9 in. high, 8 in. deep. 





NO. 755 SEED FEEDER 
Attractive California Redwood Feeder with glass 
on both sides of hopper. Holds about 3 Ibs 
of Wild Bird Seed. Easily refilled by remo 
two thumb screws. Handy eye hook for h 
ing. 12” wide, 9” high, 742” deep. $2.25. 


~ The Favorite Food of Birds 
2201 I=ys~) SAWCO SUET CAKES 
' < 





} s 
Sg USES lA well balanced food of 
pT Dos ari seeds, berries and fruit 
1, ~- TA #’,%, molded into pure whole- 
" YZEN - y some beef suet. During 
ve AS aw = as! the ve en ground is 
we TRS Gs | COVerer with snow and 
TAN SNA many birds suffer and di 


fortunate are those who 
can enjoy this treat. Place 
suet cake with holder and feeder on three trunk 
window sill or any place birds can reach easily. 
4 cakes for $1.25. 





SAWCO WILD BIRD MIXTURE 


One of the finest mixtures of seeds and food in- 
gredients for wild birds obtainable. We have 
spared nothing to make this mixture attractive 
either in whole or part to all wild bird life. Lb. 


25c, 5 lbs. $1., 25 Ibs. $4.50, 100 lbs. $16. 
NO. 721 SAWCO PEANUT BUTTER BALLS 


A life sustaining food 
for wintering wild 


bird | life. A com- 
plete food, contain- 
ing vitamins, carbo- 


hydrates, proteins, oil, 
minerals, starch, etc. 
May be hung from 
branch or at = your 
window where you 
may watch your vis- 
itors at close range. 
Set of four with attachment, $1.25. 
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By ALFRED C. HOTTES 


Author of “1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies,” “The Book 
of Annuals,” “The Book of Shrubs,” ete. 


LIKE to see plants. But I would 

much rather understand the plants 

and flowers I see, wouldn’t you? 
Each happening in the garden takes on 
new facets of interest when we illuminate 
it with knowledge gained from close ob- 
servation or from books. 

“This is a pretty blue flower,” we often 
hear someone say. Yet often the observer 
seems to have no desire to learn its name 
or anything about it. I’m not so easily 
satisfied. I look in Bailey’s “Manual of 
Cultivated Plants” and find that this blue 
flower is a Borage, Borago officinalis. I 
smile when I read here that “Borago” 
is from the Latin burra, rough ‘hair, and 
alludes to the fact that the leaves are 
quite prickly. I read further and find 
that this is a bee plant. I also recall that 
a friend floated one of the lovely star- 
shaped flowers in a glass of lemonade and 
I enjoy again the lovely garden in which 
it was served. To me this lowly herb is 
more interesting, because of these associa- 
tions, than the lordly Zinnia that towers 
above it. 

Soon I am off on a treasure hunt, 
searching first in Rosetta E. Clarkson’s 
“Herbs, Their Culture and Uses.” There 
do I not only read of Borage but my mind 
wanders down the fragrant garden path 
of garden herbs. 

All of which leads up to the fact that 
we need a number of good garden books 
if we are to garden intelligently and hap- 
pily. Some books are merely dusted 
others are read. Ill not tell you about 
books that merely take up space because 
I’d rather tell of those that need re- 
binding. 

For us who garden some books are al- 
Ways an inspiration. We go back to them 
as old friends day by day. The author 
is “our type” for he expresses what we 
thought couldn’t be said in the words of 
a book. 

Such a book is A. Clutton-Brock’s 
“Studies in Gardening.” Written by a 
British musie eritie, it contains but little 
practical help in solving our daily gar- 
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den problems but it does 
hold a miraculous pit- 
cher of inspiration. He 
writes: “Flowers are 
beautiful, and we are 
made to enjoy their 
beauty, just as we are 
made to eat and sleep. 
We cannot enjoy the 
beauty of works of art 
in the same simple, un- 
questioning way, for 
behind the work of art 
is the artist, a man like ourselves, who 
expresses his infirmities as well as his 
virtues.” The lovely flowers are the chil- 
dren of Nature but our gardens are man 
made—works of art with the virtues and 
faults of men. After you have read this 
book you are sure to have a new concep- 
tion of the unexplored world of garden- 
ing. 

It seems that our British friends ean 
get a certain whimsicality in their books 
that we Americans rather obviously avoid. 
You will know what I mean if you read 
Beverley Nichols, especially “Down the 
Garden Path” and “The Thatched Roof.” 
He has taken an Elizabethan house with 
beams so low that guests erack their 
skulls unless warned. He has made a gar- 
den as we all do—starting with such 
fervor that we know neither the limita- 
tions of purse, time, nor adaptability to 
our soil or climate. He says that if we 
are wearing a huge, drooping moustache 
and employ a huge, drooping head gard- 
ener, then his books aro not for us. But 
as none of us qualify, let’s read him 
again when our inspiration becomes a lit- 
tle dim. 

Of rock gardens he writes: “The charm 
of a rock garden is essentially Lilliputian. 
To extract the keenest pleasure from it 
you must be able to diminish yourself 
into a tiny creature that is able to walk, 
in spirit, under the tiny Saxifrages, and 
shiver with alarm at their heavy weight 
of blooms, to climb, in your mind’s eye, 
the mossy stones, and grow dizzy on their 


printed 1629. 


The title page of Parkinson’s “Paradisi in Sole Terrestris”, 
Note Adam ard Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
You will be able to recognize many familiar flowers. Particu- 
larly interesting is the Sythian Lamb (seen in almost exact 
center). This mythological animal was supposed to grow from 
the soil on a stem, grazing in all directions from its stalk. 
Explorers have found a tree fern with woolly stems which 
explains the supposed animal. Note the Hebrew word of God 
coming down from heaven and the angels blowing the breath 
of life on the garden. 


steep escarpments.” 

Speaking of rock gardens, no one has 
inspired right thinking about them as 
much as has our own Louise Beebe Wilder 
in her book “Adventures in My Garden 
and Rock Garden.” Of course it’s in- 
spirational, but it’s foremost the book 
to peruse for cultural hints. 

I have only to open the book at ran- 
dom in the appendix where cultural hints 
flourish where I read of Thyme: “The 
Thymes are among the best beloved, will- 
ing and sweet and ready to clothe any 
sunny, windy spot with pleasant, aro- 
matie verdure and a froth of tiny flowers. 
They must have sun, remember, and a 
well-drained spot, and they love the 
wind. They may be used in the chinks of 
a paved path, to edge sunny borders, in 
the rock garden, anywhere. The more 
Thymes you possess the more sweetness 
will fill your days.” 

Then, of course, there’s Reginald Far- 
rer’s “My Rock Garden.” Farrer was a 
traveler who brought back countless 
treasures from China and Thibet. He 
ever emphasizes the fact that gardens are 
individual, that the helpful hints he tries 
to give are only applicable to his rocks, 
his air, his climate, and his treatment. 
His is definitely the book for the special- 
ist for he mentions the rarest gems from 
the natural gardens of the world. 

May I share the pure delight I re- 
eeived from Farrer’s “Rainbow Bridge?” 
In June, 1918, he wrote: “And if, amid 
the eatyclasms of anguish that clamour 
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about us everywhere nowadays, you de- 
clare that all this babble about beauty 
and flowers is a vain impertinence, then 
I must tell you that you err, and that 
your perspectives are false. Mortal dooms 
and dynasties are brief things but beauty 
is indestructible and eternal, if its taber- 
nacle be only in a petal that is shed to- 
morrow. Wars and agonies are only 
shadows cast across the path of man: 
each successive one seems the end of all 
things, but man perpetually emerges and 
goes forward, lured always and cheered 
and inspired by the immortal beauty- 
thought that finds form in-all the hopes 
and enjoyments of life. Inter arma silent 
flores is no truth; on the contrary, amid 
the crash of doom our sanity and sur- 
vival more than ever depend on _ the 
strength with which we ean listen to the 
still small voice that towers above the 
cannon, and eling to the little quiet 
things of life, the things that come and 
go and yet are there, the inextinguishable 
lamps of God amid the disaster that man 
has made of his life.’ Ah me, what a 
paragraph! Let’s read it again. 


The old stories. I like to leave our 
moderns sometimes and go back to the 
old writers. Men seem to have mentioned 
plants which they were cultivating from 
time immemorial but generally they 
wrote of their use to eure bodily ail- 
ments or as food. One of my choicest 
possessions is a book ealled ‘‘ Herbarius”’ 
published in 1496 at the dawn of print- 
ing from movable type. 

For some years I have been delving 
into these old herbals (as these fore- 
runners of botany are called) and won- 
dering why every plant is 
described as to its tempera- 


ity, of the plants of the world and 
England. This he sets out to do and tells 
how to make gardens. So his book be- 
comes one of the pioneer garden books 
in English. He does warn us, however, 
that man should use the _ services 
which plants give, “and not (like our 
Grandmother Eve) set their affections 
so strongly on the pleasure in them, as 
to deserve the losse of them in this 
,aradise, yea and of Heaven also.’’ It’s 
a revelation to see how modern some of 
the varieties of flowers look even today. 
You know how out-of-style the autos 
and clothing look in the old magazines 
but these same publications reveal much 
less change in gardens. And instead of 
being surprised at the lack of plants 
we are astonished at the great variety 
and quality of the flowers. 


Library books. It’s obvious that I 
ean’t review the whole range of garden- 
ing books so let’s merely peek into the 
storehouse. The next time you go to 
the library look up some of the follow- 
ing books for they are outstanding. You 
decide whether you will add them to 
your collection: 

“The Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
eulture’’ by L. H. Bailey. The most 
comprehensive, 3-volume reference book 
on all phases of gardening and individual 
plant groups. 

‘*The Garden Dictionary’? by Norman 
Taylor. A big, thick 888-page book in 
dictionary form for use as reference. 

‘*Gardening’’ by Montague Free. Has 
550 pages packed with garden facts 
how-to-do and why-you-do hints. It’s 
truly a treasury of clear-cut informa- 





tion to refer to again and again. 

‘*Garden Guide, The Amateur Garden- 
er’s Handbook” edited and published by 
De La Mare. Because I wrote a few of its 
pages need I hesitate to mention it, 
when 27 other writers also contributed? 
When I don’t know a eultural fact or 
formula I turn to it. There are chapters 
on almost every phase of gardening—be- 
sides the ones you would think of, there 
are also birds, ferns, bungalow gardens, 
cactus, greenhouses, house plants, gar- 
den furniture, gold fish, a calendar of 
operations—oh, it’s packed with things 
you may think you know but want to 
double check before you go ahead. 

“American Orchid Culture” by E. A. 
White. Among other things it contains 
14 orchid plates that make you sure you 
will grow orchids without further delay. 

‘*The Genus Iris’? by W. R. Dykes. 
Contains 50 life-size colored illustrations 
and descriptions of all known species. 
We handle such a book almost with 
reverence. 

‘*Roses of the World in Color’’ by 
J. Horace McFarland. Packed chockfull 
with color plates that make Rose lovers 
east their pocketbooks to the nurseries. 

‘*Wildflowers’’ by Homer D. House. 
364 full-page color illustrations of the 
wildflowers of the northeastern states. 


Our specialties. Of course, we all buy 
books on our specialties. I am at pres- 
ent interested in Begonias so naturally 
I leaf through Bessie Buxton’s ‘‘Be- 
gonias’’ to see if I agree with her. 

Then after I have visited a collection 
of sueculents I hie me to ‘‘Suceulents 
for the Amateur’’ edited by Seott E. 

Haselton. I see more and 
more in the text and the illus- 





ture and moisture. When I 
translated this “Herbarius” I 
found in the first chapter that ' 
our bodies, as well as _ all 
Nature, are made up of fire, 
hot and dry; moisture, wet 


and eold; air, moist and 
warm; and earth, dry and 
cold. Any bodily ailment 
from which we may suffer 


may have been caused by a 
lack of balance in these ele- 
ments—henece we must use 
herbs all of which are desig- 
nated as being hot, cold, wet 
or dry to the first, second, or 
third degree. 

For several hundred years 
the old physicians had been 
mumbling in their beards or 
about plants and their signa- 
tures. They firmly believed 
that all plants were put on 
earth for a use to man. In- 
telligent men could read their 
uses by indications of .one 
sort or another. Did not 
the Saxifrage break rocks? 
Should it not also cure stones 
in the bladder? Evidently 
that was so indicated. But in 
1629 along came John Park- 
inson with his “Paradisi 
in Sole Terrestris.” He is 
frankly disappointed in his 
fellow plantsmen none of 
whom had written of the 
beauty, in contrast to the util- 
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Courtesy New York 
Botanical Garden 


This gradually produces legs, 


Gerarde assures us, “For 


trations, the more I study. 

Rosarians want every new 
Rose book but then return to 
the current issue of “Ameri- 
ean Rose Annual.” Reading 
this, they feel that they are 
doing their duty to the queen 
of flowers and keeping up to 
date. 

On bulbs, shuffle the ecards 
and choose one. “The Book 
of Bulbs” by F. F. Rockwell 
is the one to which I have 
most often turned. Another 
book, “Bulbs for Your Gar- 
den” by Allen H. Wood, Jr., 
is such a neatly printed and 
illustrated book and he seems 
to have covered more kinds 
of bulbs than in the other 
books. I like the thorough- 
ness with which John C. 
Wister has put _ together 
“Bulbs for American Gar- 
dens.” This is the triumvirate 
of bulb books for me. What 
I can’t read in one, I find in 


another. 
What’s the best books on 
annuals, perennials, trees, 


shrubs, water gardens and on 
down the list of our garden 
enthusiasms? How ean I an- 
swer when our days are so 
short and we must turn to 
that task that needs to be 
done in the garden whether 
we do it properly or not. 
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Typical ripe fruits of the American Persimmon, Diospyros 

virginiana. They must be frosted before they are edible and 

are then a sweet agreeable fruit enjoyed by many. Their 
decorative value also commends them to home gardeners 





The Papaw, Asimina triloba, is one of the unusual wild fruits 

which the author has collected for his own garden. It is the 

only member of the “Custard Apple Family” which is not a 
tropical fruit. Collecting native fruits yields rich reward 


Unusual Fruits for the Garden 


NE need not go to the tropies to 
find unusual and unfamiliar kinds 
of fruit, for a number which are 

hardy in the Temperate Zone may qua- 
lify as being little known and of pecu- 
liar characteristics. 

Some of these fruits have to be hunt- 
ed in the wild, for they are seldom 
found under cultivation. Perhaps that 
is one reason why they appeal to me as 
being especially interesting and also why 
I enjoy a drive in the by-ways or a 
tramp far from the beaten path in the 
hope of coming upon some of our wild 
fruits in flower or fruit. But in the 
present consideration of these fruits I 
am less interested in their strictly util- 
itarian characteristics than in the unusual- 
ness and rarity of the specie . 

The Papaw is a favorite subject with 
me. The fruit to which I refer is the 
Common Papaw, Asimina triloba, and 
not the Tropical Papaw, Carica papaya. 
While spoken of as ‘‘common’’ that is 
searcely correct except in certain locali- 
ties. It may be found in Ohio, Indiana 
and New York but much more frequent- 
ly farther south. It is one of the most 
curious of our wild native fruits be- 
cause it happens to be the only mem- 
ber of the Custard Apple family which 
is not tropical. I often find myself 
wondering how this wayward son of the 
family chanced to stray so far from its 
family ties and what caused the separa- 
tion? 

It is a low growing tree, seldom high- 
er than 10 feet but may grow to 40 feet. 
it is usually encountered in groups, prob- 
ably partly due to its habit of sending 
ip sprouts from its roots. The tree is 
so shapely and so characteristic that 
| am able to identify it at a considerable 
distance from a rapidly moving train. 
Romelyn B. Hough in ‘‘The Handbook 
of Trees’’ says, ‘‘The handsome foliage 
t the Papaw, its beautiful flowers in 
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spring and its curious fruit in autumn, 
strongly recommend it for ornamental 
planting. The fruit when very ripe is 
delicious. ’’ 

The blossoms are a dark purple, al- 
most brown in color and appear before 
the leaves. They are from 1 to 1} inches 
in diameter and have a curious appear- 
ance. Another member of the family, 
A. grandiflora, has larger and showier 
flowers as well as larger fruit. 

The Papaw is very difficult to trans- 
plant from the wild and is best grown 
from seed selected from the largest and 
best fruit. My own tree, which is now 
about seven years old, has bourne two 
crops of fruit. I grew it from seed 
planted in a flower pot in the greenhouse. 
The little tree was grown in the pot for 
two years and then easily transplanted 
into the garden without any set-back 
and is now 6 or 7 feet tall. The seed 





Photos by the author 


The American Persimmon, when still un- 

touched by frost, is an unusually beautiful 

fruit, colored orange-red. The persistent 
calyx adds to its attractiveness 


may be ‘‘stratified’’ in sand in the fall 
and placed in a pit or hole below the 
frost line and then planted in pots in 
the spring or where the trees are in- 
tended to be. 

The fruits are from 2 to 4 inches 
long. They ripen in October and fall 
from the tree when thoroughly ripe, be- 
ing a yellowish green then, but soon 
turning dark like a very ripe banana 
which they resemb‘e in taste and odor. 
Each fruit contains several flattened 
brown seeds surrounded by the custard- 
like pulp. This is a fruit for which 
you may have to cultivate a liking but 
many become quite fond of it. Whether 
you ever develop a liking for it or not, 
it is worthy a place in your shrub bor- 
der or garden. 

The American Persimmon. This is 
another fruit which is found in about 
the same sections of the country as the 
Papaw. It’s also called Date Plum, 
and is botanically Diospyros virginiana. 
It is the only species indigenous to the 
United States but. the much larger Jap- 
anese Persimmon has been introduced 
into California and Florida and is relat- 
ed to our species. Our native Persimmon 
becomes quite a sizable tree although 
it begins to bear when small. It is at- 
tractive because of ‘its very shiny green 
leaves and upright growth. The blos- 
soms are numerous, ivory white and 
pendant from the limbs by short stems. 
While the blossoms are much larger than 
the ‘‘Lily-of-the-Valley’’ yet they sug- 
gest a similarity. There are few more 
attractive fruits than the Persimmon 
when it is ripening. The calyx is per- 
sistent and adds to the beauty of the 
orange-red berry which it seems to hold. 
Branches of the fruit make most beauti- 
ful material for autumn decorations be- 
fore frost has fully ripened them. How- 
ever, be not deceived by the appearance 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of the still not fully ripe fruit for if 
you bite into it at this stage you will 
find your lips puckered as never before 
by the highly astringent tannic acid con- 
tent. Native Persimmons, with few ex- 
ceptions, must be frosted before they 
lose their astringent properties and de- 
velop their delicious sweet flavor, but 
when fully ripened by frost they lose 
their beautiful orange-red color and ap- 
pear upon the verge of decay. The fruit 
varies much in size and quality from 
different trees. Most specimens contain 
several seed but it is not unusual to find 
seedless fruit together with those having 
seed upon the same tree. 

Sinee the blossoms are often ‘‘imper- 
fect’’, the tree being ‘‘dioecious’’ or 
‘*polygamous’’, it is best to plant two 
or more specimens in ¢lose proximity 
so that cross pollination will occur. My 
own experience bears this out as I have 
a large tree which stands alone, bears 
myriads of flowers but seldom develops 
fruit. It is not desirable as a lawn tree 
when dropping its ripe fruit and should 
be planted near the border. Some nur- 
serymen offer the trees for sale or it 
‘an be propagated from seed which had 
best be ‘‘stratified’’ in the fall as sug- 
gested for the Papaw. Budding or 
grafting with scions from the best speci- 
mens would give the best results as to 
quality of fruit. 


Beach Plums, (Prunus maritima). 


Have you ever been on Cape Cod when ’ 


the Beach Plums were ripe? Or have 
you tasted the delicious jelly and pre- 
serves which are prepared from this 
small, dark purple fruit which grows 
wild along the coast from New Bruns- 
wick to Virginia? My own first con- 
tact with the Plum and delicious pre- 
serve made from it occurred several 
years ago when in October we visited the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard off the 
coast of Cape Cod. We had the oppor- 
tunity of picking the fruit from the 
low, shrub-like little trees that grew 
along the roadside and of enjoying 
the preserve with our lunch at a tea- 
room. The taste lingers with me yet 
and has resulted in the planting of five 
little trees in my garden this fall and 
ordering beach plum jelly from a Cape 
Cod kitchen so that we are again enjoy- 
ing the flavor with our breakfast toast. 

This species resembles but little our 
larger varieties of Plum, being little 
larger than a California Cherry and hav- 
ing a round seed like a Cherry. When 
fully ripe it is appealing when eaten 
from the hand but attains its highest de- 
gree of deliciousness when made into 
jelly or preserves. 

It is so dwarf as to searcely deserve 
the name of tree, being more like a 
large shrub, spreading in habit and cov- 
ered with a mass of beautiful white 
blossoms in spring, making it desirable 
for the shrub border or edge of the 
garden. Being so dwarf it would be 
easily sprayed and the fruit picked from 
the ground. 

American Wild Plum. This is another 
wild fruit worthy of a place where one 
possesses sufficient space to permit it to 
spread as it does from root sprouts. It, 
too, is a beautiful sight in spring 
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when covered with white bloom and 
again in autumn when the yellow and 
bright red fruits are fully ripe. In the 
wild state, Prunus americana seldom 


ripens fruit, probably due to attacks of 
the ecurculio, but these might be con- 
trolled by spraying the small trees when 
in flower and as the fruit is setting. 
While I have never eaten jelly or pre- 
serves made from these plums, yet I 
believe they might so lend themselves. 

Wild Grapes. If you were raised in 
the country, I am sure you recall the 
‘“*Frost Grapes’’ which grew in the 
near-by woods. And if your mother 
made for you wild grape jelly with which 
to spread the sandwiches which she put 
in your dinner pail when you were off 
to country school, you are probably even 
now wishing you had some of it. When 
I ordered the beach plum jelly, I in- 
eluded wild grape jelly so that we are 
enjoying them both, these products of a 
Cape Cod kitchen. You, too, might pre- 
pare this jelly, if you live in sections 
where they grow and that is often not 
far distant from our cities. 

Wild Crab. It is difficult to imagine 
any tree in bud or flower which is more 
beautiful than our familiar Wild Crab 
(Malus coronaria). The buds are a deep 
pink and exhale a delightful perfume 


which is not so noticeable when the flow- 
ers have fully opened, but whether in 
bud or flower a well-shaped tree is a 
sight to behold. It is indeed a fitting 
rival of the flowering Japanese Crabs. 
The Wild Crab appeals to me quite as 
much as the Japanese varieties because 
it is ‘‘wild’’ and adds so much to the 
natural landscape of our roadsides and 
meadows in spring. It is also worthy 
of planting in borders. 

But it is not alone the beauty of its 
buds and flowers that interests me but 
its fruit as well. The “apples” which it 
bears are about an inch and a half in 
diameter and even when fully ripe and 
falling from the tree are a light green 
in color. Their skin is proteeted by a 
waxy substance which gives them the 
exceptional ability to withstand decay 
and they frequently may be found upon 
the ground covered with leaves for weeks 
after falling. I particularly enjoy hunt- 
ing them in late fall because of their 
delicious odor, but being very acid, they 
are only of use’ in making wild erab 


jelly. And that, again, is one of the 
Jellies which Cape Cod folks like to 
make. To color the jelly, some of the 


deeply colored Japanese Crabs may be 
used with the wild fruit to make it more 
attractive. 


Varieties of Wild Fruits 


By Grorce L. SLATE 


Agricultural_ Experiment 


HERE are a number of native 
fruits not grown commercially 


which may be grown in the home 
garden to add interest and variety to the 


diet. Although they are not grown com- 
mercially, interested amateurs have 


sought out improved varieties and these 
may be had from a few nurseries. 

The native American Persimmon grows 
throughout the southern states and north- 
ward into New York State. Selected va- 
rieties in the trade are Josephine, Early 
Golden, Kansas, Lambert and Killen. 
The fruits of the larger varieties may 
reach two inches in diameter and are 
sweet and rich with the consistency of a 
eustard. In food value the Persimmon 
stands high with 640 ealories to the 
pound as compared with 445 in the ba- 
nana and 300 in late varieties of apples. 

The American Papaw, sometimes called 
Indiana Banana, looks like a short fat 
banana, contains large seeds and has a 
very rich custard-like flesh. Improved 
varieties are not available, but the species 
is capable of much improvement through 
the selection and improvement of supe- 
rior wild plants. As both papaws and 
persimmons are difficult to transplant, 
only the smaller plants should be set. 

The dwarf Juneberry, also known as 
the Serviceberry, or Saskatoon, is.a low 
shrub about three feet high and spreading 
by suckers. The berries bear a superfi- 
cial resemblance to blueberries, are black 
with a bloom and rather sweet. Com- 
bined with rhubarb or lemon juice an 
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excellent pie or sauce may be made from 
the fruit. Success is a good variety. 

The Buffalo-berry, a native of the 
Rocky Mountain region, produces small 
acid berries which are used for preserves, 
jelly and jam. The thorny shrub grows 
15 feet tall and has a silvery gray foliage 
which makes it useful in landscape gar- 
dening. 

The native Elderberry is used for pies, 
sometimes being canned for this purpose. 
Adams is an improved variety in which 
the berries and clusters are larger than 
those of the general run of wild elders. 

The High-bush Cranberry (no relation 
of the common cranberry), often called 
the Pembina in the Great Plains Region, 
is sometimes grown in the colder parts 
of this country and Canada for making 


jelly which is said to be very fine. The 
bush is attractive in fruit and flower. 
Hahs, Wentworth and Andrews are 


named varieties. 

In the cold dry Great Plains region 
the Western Sand Cherry is a popular 
fruit and many efforts have been made 
by plant breeders to improve the species. 
It is a low spreading bush rarely grow- 
ing over five feet high. The purplish 
black fruits vary from one-half to one 
inch in diameter, are sweet, somewhat as- 
tringent, fair in quality, and are used 
for sauce, pie, jam and jelly. An east 
ern relative, the Beach Plum, has recent- 
ly attracted the attention of horticultur- 
ists and attempts are being made to lo- 
cate superior varieties for propagation. 
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The Garden Thanksgiving 


ECAUSE these words are neces- 

sarily written before the month of 

publication, | don’t know whether 
we are to give thanks for a total victory 
in the World War effort America is mak- 
ing, or whether it is to be a stand-off. | 
do know very positively that there are 
all sorts of reasons for garden thanks- 
giving. 

During this 1943 war summer God has 
been very good to America. We have 
won our way forward not only in the war 
effort about which much was prophesied 
in an adverse direction because no one 
realized how quickly and effectively we 
could get ready to fight, but we have ad- 
vanced tremendously in a totally differ- 
ent way without any bloody fighting. 

The Victory Garden has tremendously 
advanced if one looks at America as a 
great field to be gardened. More men and 
women and children have experienced the 
joy of seeing things grow, in the nurture 
of which they have had much to do, than 
ever before. Whatever be the outcome in 
other directions, the whole nation has 
been turned toward realizing that out of 
the ground man ean win food as well as 
amusement, entertainment, occupation, 
concern and worry, whichever he chooses. 
Writing more or less as I do, gardening 
more rather than less, and observing about 
a hundred percent, I have the feeling 
that the forty-eight states of this nation 
have had a new birth toward doing the 
thing that Adam was turned out of Eden 
to do in the long ago. Adam, and espe- 
cially Eve, have had to earn food by the 
sweat of their brows. If they have been 
wise they have earned pleasure and en- 
joyment as well as education as they went 
along, and we ought to look forward to 
a 1944 in which, entirely independent of 
any international disturbances, we ean re- 
alize, and realize very splendidly, our ex- 
periences of this year. We have, of 
course made many mistakes, the correct- 
ing of which is education in itself. 

In my correspondence I find a differ- 
ence of a most desirable character in the 
fact that fewer people are now insisting 
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on specifies. Questions are asked which 
are sometimes hard to answer, but the 
demand for perfection in the items which 
are to be put in the ground has come to 
relate more to the individual effort of the 
grower than ever before. 

Naturally I must think of Roses in this 
particular connection, for several reasons. 
Mme. Gardener who demands of me the 
names of Roses which will bloom as defi- 
nitely and continuously as a Geranium, 
require less care than a canary bird, and 
always be ready with a bud when wanted, 
has gone into the background. She is 
succeeded by the woman (and not in- 
frequently the man) who enjoys her mis- 
takes because she gets double reward as 
she corrects them. It would, I believe, be 
a fair estimate to say that the garden 
quality, the garden consciousness of Amer- 
ica has advanced many times beyond the 
mere proportion of time in which garden 
folks have begun to be excited about what 
they could do or should do. 

Until frost really rings down the eur- 
tain—and a hard, sharp frost at that— 
the November garden ean be giving us 
much pleasure. In my quarter century 
recording, November 19 is the date of 
the most delayed killing frost at Breeze 
Hill, and not infrequently in this time 
the garden has bloomed itself out quite 
eompletely before Jack Frost hung out 
the stop sign. If we gardeners are smart 
enough, we have taken from this condi- 
tion notes of correction for planting and 
placing, looking always to the future as 
gardeners normally do. 

There will yet be Roses in November, 
even after that first frost, and it is not 
unfair to suggest a consideration of what 
the Rose has done for us during this 
ending season. My own records show 
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that in 1942 I had Rose blooms of some 
sort for 190 days, which means that for 
more than 52 per cent of the whole year 
my eyes were gladdened in some part of 
the Rose garden. In view of my rather 
continuous insistence that it isn’t fair to 
require continuous blooming, this com- 
ment may be inconsistent, yet it must be 
taken into account that the 190 days of 
Rose pleasure I have had covered a wide 
variety of species and kinds upon which 
I east an anxious and appreciative eye. 
It is, however, an adequate answer to 
the inquirer who insists on “everbloom- 
ing” Roses that even in the Middle States 
climate we can go beyond the half-way 
mark toward this realization. 

Now getting back to the Rose season, 
let us consider that this 1943 November 
ought to be a time when anyone who is 
going to have Roses in 1944 is getting 
very busy about it. His first need is to 
make his supply of new Roses a sure 
thing by securing the acceptance of an 
order he sends to a reliable Rose grower. 
He may start with the knowledge that 
good Roses will be scarce. Not only were 
fewer Roses than usual grown over the 
time beginning the year before when 
buds had to be put in ready understocks, 
but the war effort has intervened, and 
at least in one region some millions of 
Roses have been destroyed in the build- 
ing of new air-fields, upon which sad 
event I might moralize at more length 
than would be proper. But buy Roses 
right now and have an acceptance of the 
order, Rose Friends. 

Get the ground ready. November, in 
most parts of the country the FLOWER 
GROWER reaches, is a grand transplanting 
month. There have been frosts where 
the best Roses come from for the most 
part, and sound ripened plants can be 
obtained. The home part should be cared 
for at once in the deep digging and hon- 
est fertilizing of the places the new Roses 
are to be put. When they do come, they 
ean be planted under the most favoring 
conditions. 

I ought to suggest that too much em- 
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phasis be not laid on the Hybrid Tea 
Roses, which will be in poorest supply. 
You want these new things, and there 
are many good Roses to be bought, but 
you also want Roses that will bloom all 
of the half year. Aside from that not 
altogether proper desire, you want the 
other Roses; that is. the Rugosas, the 
climbers, and the others which give their 
one great service in the June maximum, 
and thereafter, if well cared for, are 
creditable shrubs. Do not overlook these 
Roses. They are not difficult to obtain, 
and they will provide much pleasure if 
the planter tried to understand them as 
they grow. Many of them, indeed, can 
carry the effect of bloom way beyond the 
190 day basis mentioned as their heps 
show brilliantly against the winter sky. 

But there are other things to consider 
in November. The vegetable garden will 
be about through, though there will be 
cabbages and brussels sprouts and _tur- 
nips (which I dislike) and winter ra- 
dishes to eare for and store. If a cold- 
frame is in the garden it will have in it, 
possibly, not only Pansies and the bien- 
nials for next year but some heads of 
lettuce that will be earried along. The 
eround which has grown the vegetables 
vou have enjoyed will, it is hoped, be 
thoroughly cleared. All the remainders 
not seriously diseased should form part 
ef the muck-heap or compost pile which 
is much the cheapest and almost the best 
source of next year’s fertilizer that one 
ean get. 

This World War has been fought, in 
America at least, by a home guard con- 
tingent which is not unacquainted with 


planning. It is sound and sane and alto- 
cvether desirable, therefore, that next 


vear’s garden be permitted to bloom in 
advance on paper. To me it would be a 
pretty poor garden day when I could not 
look on the blooms that Breeze Hill pro- 
vides with the constant underlying 
thought that next year this, that or the 
other change would be made to keep the 
garden fresh and pleasant, to advance 
my study of what God gave us to see 
with the eyes and use for food. So the 
varden preview is highly commended to 
imy readers. The magazines we now have 
ere better than they have ever been, and 
they are worth study whether you agree 
with them or not. It is not vitally neces- 
sary always to agree, because after all 
there is some friction about any forward 
movement, and the lubricant of interest 
and good sense makes the progress pleas- 
ant. 

There will be November things to see. 
At Breeze Hill we will enjoy the Christ- 
mas Roses, or Hellebores, which over a 
term of years have come to be a real 
feature as they are clustered about a 
ereat spreading Taxus which shelters 
them. There will in November be re- 
mainders of Asters and here and there 
an incidental Rose that has defied the 
weather. Many annuals will give a be- 
lated bloom. There will be the change 
in leaf color which itself provides a vast 
garden pleasure, and there need not be 
one dull hour in the Thanksgiving month, 
which after all should culminate as we 
Americans thank God for where we are 
end what we are, with the opportunity to 
look forward not only in home service 
but world service. 
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The Gardener's Digest... 


Latest News From the Field of Plant Science 


By DR. A. F. YEAGER, University of New Hampshire 


INCE on most plants there is a bud 
at the axil of each leaf and only a 


small portion of these grow into 
branches the following year, such buds 
are obviously covered up with the growth 
of the plant. Earl L. and Margaret 
Stone of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
in “Science”, maintain that most so-called 
water-sprouts which occur on matured 
trees later in life, actually come from 
these dormant buds and are not adventi- 
tious buds arising from newly differ- 
entiated growing points. 


New Light on Fruit Storage 


ONSIDERABLE work has been done 

in recent years with modified atmos- 
phere storages. These consist in their 
simplest form in air in which a part of 
the oxygen has been replaced by carbon 
dioxide. One of the most common modi- 
fications is to have about 10 to 11 percent 
carbon dioxide and 10 to 11 percent oxy- 
gen, secured by placing the fruit in a 
gas tight chamber. Respiration does the 
changing. When the fruit has replaced 








Birds in Your Garden 


By Marcaret McKEnny 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Purple Finch 
A LtHOUGs formerly birds of 


the woodlands, purple finches 
now frequent our gardens, orchards 
and shade trees. They are often 
seen in flocks searching the coun- 
tryside for seeds and fruits, and 
are not migratory, but are with 
us the year around, although very 
irregular in their distribution. 
Sometimes a flock of twenty or 
more individuals will visit your 
feeding-station, and if it is well 
supplied with food, the birds will 
stay with you, even though the 
weather is cold and snowy. During 
the winter they often become so 
tame they will eat from the hand, 
especially if you have spread hemp 
seeds on the trays, for they are es- 
pecially fond of these oily seeds. 

The purple finch is about six 
inches in length. The male in full 


The Purple Finch 
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reddish brown to wine-purple or 
crushed raspberry. John Bur- 
roughs says in one of his essays 
that the males look like brown |- 
birds dipped in diluted pokeberry | 
juice. The female is modestly col- | 
ored olive-gray, streaked above and_ | 
below with dusky, and the young 
are similarly colored. It is thought 
the males do not attain their fully 
colored plumage until the third 
year. 

The ordinary alarm note of the 
purple finch is a sharp “chip” but 
the members of the flock eall back 
and forth to one another, “cheeree, 
cheeree”. The song is a soft war- 
ble as if the bird were rolling some- 
thing sweet under his tongue. Oc- 
easionally a full love song may be 
heard as the bird sits on the top of 
a high tree, or flutters aloft in the 
air, and this song is joyous, loud 
and clear, fully equalling that of 
a fine canary. 

Often these birds may be seen | 
in the blossoming orchard, and the | 
ground will be white with fallen 
petals. The blossoms destroyed con- 
stitute a needed pruning, and any 
fruit eaten is fully paid for by the 
number of caterpillars devoured by 
the busy workers. 

Many weed seeds are eaten by 
the purple finch, ragweed being an 
especial favorite, and as the birds 
forage for seeds, they unearth and 
destroy many beetles and cutworms. 

The nest is built usually at no 
great height in a coniferous tree; 
it is made of twigs and vegetable 
fibre, and when possible lined with 
horse-hair. The eggs are pale 


| 
| 
plumage has feathers varying from | 
| 


greenish, marked with purple 
brown. 
Mountain-ash, Red Cedar and 


Maples are all trees attractive to 
these gentle, confiding birds, but 
hemp seed on the feeding-shelf will 
be the prime lure. 




















about half of the oxygen with carbon 
dioxide it is kept there. By this method 
and by more elaborate methods by means 
of which both oxygen and carbon dioxide 
are each reduced to 5 percent or less, 
fruits have been kept for a considerably 
longer period than is normal. Our expe- 
rience is that fruit taken from such stor- 
age will retain its marketability for a 
much longer period than will fruit stored 
in ordinary cold storage. In the hands 
of an expert, with proper equipment, 
storage costs may be less because a higher 
storage temperature is possible. 


Wher Science Failed 


ESPITE great advancement in scien- 

tific methods of pest control, ocea- 
sionally one finds it necessary to revert 
to primitive but effective methods of plant 
protection. A case in point is an expe- 
rience with a mole in my own garden 
this year. After a eall for help from 
the good wife, I looked up the latest in- 
formation on mole control. The first 
recommendation was to use a trap avail- 
able at any hardware store. After visit- 
ing five such stores and finding none, 
other steps were taken. First the newly 
raised ridges were all tramped down, then 
a watch set. Within a short time the soil 
was seen to move where the mole was 
burrowing. A step in behind him and a 
scoop of the shovel, threw him helpless 
on the surface. 


Gourd Bulletin 


Oy * are fascinating ornamentals. 
A. E. Hutchins and Lewis Sando in 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 356, St. Paul, diseuss gourds, 
their culture, uses, identification and rela- 
tion to other cucurbitacee. They eall 
attention to the fact that there are many 
types of gourds, some of which are va- 
rieties of pumpkins and squashes. Others 
are so distantly related that no hybridi- 
zation with them takes place. Photographs 
and descriptions are given which enable 
anyone to identify the genus and species 
of such varieties as he may grow. 


Two Months of Sweet Corn 


ITH due emphasis on quality, here 

is our selection for a succession of 

hybrid sweet corn which from one plant- 

ing in New Hampshire would give econ- 

tinuous corn for six to eight weeks: 

Seneca 60, Carmeleross, Golden Cross 
Bantam, and Silver Cross Bantam. 


Hardy Hedges 


O persons living in the more rigorous 

parts of the United States, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1898; of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., written by T. J. Killand, would be 
of much interest. It diseusses hedge 
plants for the northern great plains. 


Hollies React to Hormones 


HE Oregon Experiment Station re- 

ports that dipping Holly branches 
into a solution of growth-promoting hor- 
mones greatly retards the dropping of 
the leaves. 








By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


SHRUB selection for Novem- 
ber would usually draw on 
such sterling subjects as 

American Witch-hazei and the many 
outstanding kinds with brilliant dis- 
plays of fruit and foliage. Thorny 
Elaeagnus might be overlooked in 
such a review, despite the fact that 
it is actually one of the most in- 
teresting plants of late autumn. 

Like other members of the Oleas- 
ter Family, the blooms of this spe- 
cies have no petals, and the silvery 
white tube of each flower comprises 
the calyx. These slender little 
trumpets, less than half an inch 
long, are borne in clusters pressed 
closely against the branches and 
practically hidden in the glossy 
leaves. One senses them with keen- 
est pleasure by their sweet and per- 
vading fragrance, even at a con- 
siderable distance. To some this 
fragrance resembles that of Sweet 
Violets, and as one is not expecting 
to encounter this subtle odor in 
November, it is all the more fas- 
cinating. Frosts do not discourage 
these little blooms, and it is cus- 
tomary for them to distill their en- 
chantment through late October and 
November, and even into December 
and January, depending on weather 
and location. Rich red fruits re- 
sembling midget plums mature in 
May, continuing the game of this 
shrub which seems to have lost its 
place in the calendar. 

The leaves of Thorny Elaeagnus 
are evergreen, remaining glossy and 
rich in texture until pushed aside 
by expanding axil-buds in early 
spring. Elegance and richness of 
foliage are probably the most valu- 
able attributes of this species for 
gardens, and it is strange that in 
the East this beauty has been ap- 
preciated properly only south of 
Washington. To be sure, this gen- 
eral latitude encompasses the range 
of certain hardiness of the plant, 
but it is a reliable subject in care- 
fully selected situations along the 
coast as far north as Cape Cod and 
up the west coast beyond Puget 
Sound. Many New Jersey gardens 
have large specimens, and others 
lourish on Long Island. In see- 
tions on the borderline of hardiness, 
plants should be kept away from 
sweeping winds and given the pro- 
tection of a south-facing wall or 
the inside of an L or a courtyard. 
Locations under trees or sites other- 





Plant for Permanence... 
Thorny Elaeagnus 
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wise made very dry in late sum- 
mer are valuable to insure thorough 
hardening of the new wood and 
foliage. Specimens properly lo- 
vated stand temperatures of zero 
without suffering damage. 

Thorny Elaeagnus is at its best 
trained against a sunny wall. Mar- 
velcus green appliqués 20 and 25 
feet in height and no more than one 
foot thick are growing in Rich- 
mond gardens. For such elaborate 
pieces, wire or other supports are 
needed, of course, and one strong 
cutting back in late winter is neces- 
sary. 

The scientific name, Elaeagnus 
pungens, means “The Thorny ElI- 
aeagnus”’, by the way, and not 
pungent in taste or smell, as one 
might think. The thorns are not 
particularly devastating, and yet 
they command respect. <A _ speci- 
men in a situation offering space 
for natural growth usually makes 
a spreading mass eight to ten feet 
in height and somewhat more in 
spread. Pruning may be done as 
required, and it is easy enough to 
keep plants below Six feet in height, 
as well as to shear them to make 
a hedge or wall-shrubs. 

Armored as all Elaeagnus are 
with tiny, overlapping scales on 
bark and leaves, this species is vir- 
tually never disfigured by leaf- 
eating insects. Tender new growth 
may support annoying aphid col- 
onies some seasons, but oil sprays 

any of the “clean-ups’”—in March 
or April and contact poisons in 
summer eliminate these pests. Dis- 
eases never seem a problem. 
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Magnolias From Seed 


By Mrs. E. W. Fuirxy, ( Miss.) 


LL Southerners love their beautiful 
Magnolias (the native Grandiflora) 
but not many of them know that 

these desirable trees are easily propagated 
from seed. For the sake of any who may 
be interested in experimenting, here is 
the simple process. 

The seed matures in the fall, rich erim- 
son jewels dangling on a white silken 
thread from the curious bur. Plant the 
seeds about an inch deep, in a_ place 
where they need not be disturbed. It is 
not necessary to soak them or remove 
the fragrant red pulp in which they are 
enclosed. They will germinate in the 
spring, form four or five small leaves, 
and grow about three inches during the 
first year. Keep them watered and 
muleched. No winter protection is needed. 
The second summer, with the same care, 
they will grow as tall as a new lead 
pencil. 

The next, or third, spring is the time 


to move them to their permanent loca- 
tions. Have the hole already dug; water 
the seedlings well and dig them with a 
generous ball of earth, disturbing the 
root growth as little as possible. If 
necessary to move them bare-root, defo- 
liate completely, save the small terminal 
leaf. Keep up the mulch and watering. 
From this time on, growth is much more 
‘apid. Shortly, they double in size, and 
will bloom before you think them old 
enough. 

Do not transplant them in the fall. If 
any pruning of branches is needed, do 
this in midsummer, while they are in full 
erowth. 

They seem to be indifferent as to soil 
or exposure, though in their wild state in 
the forests the soil is, of course, leaf- 
moldy. They make a large, handsome, 
shapely, evergreen tree, with magnificent 
fragrant white blooms. I have never 
heard of a Magnolia dying of old age. 


Discouraging the Squirrels 


By Saran V. 


WRITER in a Sunday edition of 

one of our great newspapers re- 

cently said hopefully that it was 
possible to keep squirrels from the bird 
feeding place and the way to do it was to 
have a separate feeder for squirrels. I 
wonder? Also he said one would not 
begrudge them the small amount of food 
they eat. That is true but it is entirely 
possible to begrudge them all the food 
they carry away, which they plant here, 
there and everywhere and then forget. 

The squirrels we see in winter are not 
like chipmunks, who store their winter 
supply during the summer and on the 
approach of cold weather retire to one 
of their storehouses and “settle in” for 
their winter naps, awakening from time 
to time to feast on their nuts and seeds. 
One practically never sees a “chippy” 
in winter. Gray squirrels, on the other 
hand, busily hide nuts and other fodder 
but forget where they planted them, so 
they have to work all winter. An oak 
forest sprouting on one’s lawn in sum- 
mer is the result of the squirrel’s busy 
work of the autumn before. No doubt 
they meant to eat the acorns but forgot 
where they had put them. 

This writer has no anger against squir- 
rels, though they steal vast amounts of 
food and deprive the birds of their store. 
Here is what happened last year. 

The big feeding station on top of a 
post had to be abandoned, for the time 
heing, until some plan could »e worked 
out to feed the birds and not the squir- 
rels. A supply of food had always been 





Coomss, (N. Y.) 


put on the ground for the squirrels, so 
they were not neglected and yet they 
climbed the pole or jumped from the 
nearest tree branches. Chicken wire did 
not discourage them, though it was put in 
a wide floppy shelf all around the feeder. 
They overcame every difficulty and con- 
tinued to stuff their cheeks with the food, 
returning again and again. 

Last summer, a couple of pound cof- 
fee tins were painted green and a wire 
fastened over the top. When cold 
weather came, one can was slung by a 
wire from the end of a branch. The wire 
was a rather fine copper kind. That was 
easy. The squirrels bit the wire and the 
can of course in falling, spilled all its 
seeds. A stronger, 
though still flexible 
wire was substituted 
for the fine wire. 
The squirrels could 
not bite it suecess- 
fully but it was per- 
fectly easy to sit on 


Flowering 
Buckeye 
This lovely flower- 
ing shrub has great 
distinction and de- 
serves to be plant- 
ed more exten- 

sively 


—Little Items of Lively Interes 


the branch and pull the can up. Some 
times they hung by their heels 
dropped into the can. 

The can was then slung on a wire be 
tween two trees about 12 feet apart. Th 
creatures walked the tight rope, hung 
head down and slipped into the ear 
The wire was greased. They ate the grease 
and liked it. They sometimes jumped 
sideways from one of the trees into the 
ean. The can was then suspended from 
a stiff wire between two trees about 20 
feet apart. The wire holding it was 
too stiff to be pulled up and the ean 
was hung too far below the guy-wire for 
the food to be reached by heel-hanging. 
Were they discouraged? Not at all. 
They walked the tight-rope, hung down 
and dropped into the can. They gained 
facility and a new technique in a few 
days, also. Instead of walking the wire 
slowly and carefully and sometimes slip- 
ping over, they now shot themselves from 
the tree and arrived as usual. 

The next move was to set wires with 
sharp points turned up all along the 
hanging wire and around the edges of 
the can. You see the poor birds were 
having all their food snatched away by 
the greedy marauders and there was hope 
that the squirrels would be afraid of the 
sharp wires and keep out. It was a vain 
hope. They avoided the wire and at any 
time, it was possible to look out and see 
a creature sitting in the ean, hard at work. 

A well-fed squirrel is supposed not to 
chase the birds away but that is another 
false belief. My visitors are surely well- 
fed. They will run up and down the 
tallest trees to chase, not only the birds 
but their own relatives. 

The only suecess, to date, that this 
writer has had, is probably an _ illusory 
one. The second can was hung between 
trees and a pie tin slung on the wire 
above the can. No squirrel has been seen 
since sitting in the ean but probably it 
is just a ease of not looking at the right 
time. (Note later. It is.) 


and 


I hope people will stop saying that it 
is easy to discourage the squirrels. 
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READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share with others 
their experiences in growing interesting plants. The problem has been, however, 
to find space for all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages have 
been set aside for short reader-contributions each month and two or more pages 
will be allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon the 


response. All are invited to participate in this department. 


e EDITOR 


Is It Eryngium Leavenworthi? 


By OuGa Rote TrEMANN, ( Mo.) 


EVERAL hundred species of Eryn- 
S evium are widely distributed through- 

out the world, especially in warm 
and temperate regions. There is one na- 
tive to Kansas and south into Texas that 
is typical of the Sea-holly family but 
lovelier than most of the cultivated spe- 
cies. It is being brought into gardens and 
creating a sensation wherever grown. 

The germination of the seed of this 
particular Sea-holly has been found to 
be very erratic. Most authorities advise 
planting as soon as ripe—germination to 
take place the following spring—the 
theory being that the seed must undergo 
a period of freezing and thawing in order 
to germinate properly. It may germinate 
very satisfactorily but sometimes, even 
after this treatment, it fails to grow in 
the spring but lies in the ground until 
fall to come up after a few good fall 
rains. 

The writer has planted seed in a flat 
in March without letting the seed undergo 
a period of freezing, either outside or in 
a refrigerator, and had splendid results. 
Also seed planted outside in a seedframe 
in early May and kept well watered germ- 
inated very nicely. If planted too late, 
the season may prove too short to permit 
the seeds to ripen or the plants to reach 
their fullest peak of glorious coloring. 
The seedlings transplant quite easily. If 
conditions are favorable they self-sow 
and the fall seedlings winter over very 


satisfactorily. North of Kansas it is well 
to apply a light mulch. 

This Sea-holly has been identified as 
Eryngium leavenworthi, yet the descrip- 
tion of E. leavenworthi does not conform 
to the characteristics of this plant in all 
of its distinctive features. 

The plants grow from 18 inches. to 3 
feet and more in height. Anyone not 
acquainted with this Eryngium might hoe 
it out for a thistle for the leaves are stiff 
and spiny. In the fall, inconspicuous 
green flowers are borne on solid oval heads 
in typical Eryngium fashion but the burs 
are larger than the garden types. There 
are spiny bracts below the seed head and 
—here is a point that is seldom mentioned 
in a description of E. leavenworthi yet 
it is most obvious and one of the outstand- 
ing features of this native—similar bracts 
at the top of the seed head. Both the 
seed heads and the bracts turn to a glor 
ious purple in the fall which is the climax 
of its charm. Branches may be eut at 
this stage to be used for winter bouquets. 

Reports from Kansas, Iowa, Missouri 
and Minnesota gardeners who have grown 
this lovely Eryngium say it dies after 
blooming, having all the characteristics 
of a true annual, but E. leavenworthi is 
always classed as a perennial. 

Does anyone know—are the descrip 
tions of E. leavenworthi simply ineom- 
plete, or has this beautiful purple Eryn- 
gium been incorrectly identified ? 





Flowering Buckeye Bush 


By Satur C. Jounston, (Ky.) 


P [est flowering Buckeye bush (Aes- 
culus parviflora) is a lovely sight 
in bloom and always is a neat ap- 

pearing, medium sized shrub. Its leaves 

are smooth, deep green and five fingered 
like the Buckeye tree, only larger. It is 
very hardy here. I’ve never seen it killed 
back at all or fail to bloom the last of 

June. It is of slow growth and never gets 

very tall, 10 to 12 feet, but begins to 

bloom when quite small. It is an old 

‘ashioned shrub and its beauty, hardiness, 

and usefulness either in the background 

or as a specimen has been too often for- 
rotten. 

The graceful and dainty flowers 
io 20-inch, tall, slender spikes are 


on 18- 


a sight 


to behold. There is a faint spiey frag- 
rance which is enticing. The blooms are 
cream colored, the stamens are long and 
spidery and brownish red tipped which 
gives a nice accent. It has a few smooth 
covered, dull brown buckeyes in the fall. 

The shrub pictured is at least fifty 
years old, which is testimony of its hardi- 
ness, and is about 10 feet tall. New plants 
are obtained from sprouts which are 
sasily transplanted. The shrub needs no 
babying either in dry hot weather or cold 
winters. No bugs or other insects bother 
the nice foliage, and no pruning is neces- 
sary. It is a shrub that can be planted 
and forgotten, except when admiring visi- 
tors want to know its name. 








Is_ this 


Eryngium leavenworthi? 


Chinese Evergreen 


By Orris R. Goopyrar, (Ohio) 


EVERAL years ago I had the pleas- 
ure of listening to a story told by 


an old Chinaman about the Chi- 
nese Evergreen. He said it was an an- 


cient tale often told by his great ances- 
tors about an Emperor who came down 
to the warm part of southern China from 
the north, found an abundance of Lilies 
with large brilliant green leaves and beau- 
tiful white flowers. When he returned 
to the sun-parched north which had seen 
no rain in more than three years he took 
one of the plants with him. After more 
than fifteen years the plant still grew 
luxuriantly. 

The old Chinaman said, in closing his 
story, that the Chinese people are some- 
thing like the Chinese Evergreen. They 
could endure many hardships but would 
continue to increase for many years. 

The Chinese Evergreen is a popular 
house plant. It is slow growing but is a 
very long-lived plant. It is valued for 
its glossy dark green leaves, two or more 
of which grow on the top of the stalk; 
seldom is there a side shoot. The stalk 
is thick and solid, growing to an average 
height of fifteen inches indoors. The 
flowers of the Chinese Evergreen rarely 
appear. When they do, they are small, 
green, calla lily-like blooms. 

One may grow the Chinese Evergreen 
in water alone, or in peat moss kept wet. 


But it thrives best in a soil mixture of 
one-third good garden soil, one-third 


sand, and one-third compost kept soaked 
with water. Small pieces of charcoal 
should be added to keep the. soil sweet. 
The Chinese Evergreen doesn’t need sun. 
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PRING is to 
most gardeners 
the season of 
sowing, autumn is 
harvest-time when 
seeds have ripened. 


But Nature follows 
no such rigid ealen- 
dar schedule. With 
her, seed ripening 
and seed sowing are 
pretty much _inter- 
mingled. 


In the garden we 
control sowing times, 
fitting them to our 
own plans, but if 
those plans are to 
carry to successful 
vermination all of our sowings, we must 
include all of the seasons of the year 
as potential seed-times, each for its par- 
ticular kinds and species, following -Na- 
ture’s plan. 

Of course, most of the usual garden 
flowers grow well from early or late 
spring sowings, and perhaps that is why 
so many of us have been content to 
keep our sowings to the spring season, 
have indeed thought that all sowing must 
of necessity begin and end in the spring. 
The catch in that sentence is, of course, 
in the word “usual”, for the belief that 


White Liatris 


scariosa 


Trollius responds well to fall sowing 


By REX. D. PEARCE, (N. J.) 


Lewisia 


all sowings must be made in the spring 
is precisely the reason why many delight- 
ful flower species are counted among 
the rarer kinds instead of being cus- 
tomary inhabitants of our garden. Such 
are the hardy Geraniums, Trollius, Pen- 
stemon, Lewisia, Eremurus, Alstroemeria, 
yentian, Golden Asphodel, and many 
another. Even Dictamnus, Aconitum, 
Christmas Rose and the Lilies, would be 
far more plentiful if we but realized how 
much easier they were to germinate when 
sown so that the seeds would be long- 
exposed to low soil temperatures. 

It is the low soil temperature that 
turns the trick with most of the kinds 
that need autumn or winter sowing, 
though other factors, such as the soften- 
ing of a hard outer seed eoating through 
continued exposure to moisture, may be 
concerned. Some kinds of seeds are 
actually immature when they “ripen” or 
shatter from the capsule and need a 
long environment of damp coolness to 
complete their development. This is 
termed “after-ripening”’. Also, there are 
various types of seed dormancy that 
need to be broken by low temperatures, 
indeed the whole subject is, from the 
scientific end, quite complicated and 
technical, not yet by any means fully 
understood, although research continues. 
So far as home gardeners are concerned, 


Iris seedlings 5 inches high in the Editor’s coldframe 





rediviva seed may be sown in a pot 


it is all quite simple. Species fall, so 
far as their seeds are concerned, pretty 
much into two groups (but with a few 
aberrants that are so individual in their 
needs that they won’t classify). The 
largest group embraces the kinds that 
need a fair amount of heat and moisture 
to start them, being ones for spring or 
summer sowing, and including those that 
may be handled under glass. It breaks 
down, of course, into many sub-groups 
with slightly varying needs and it in- 


cludes the vast majority of the sorts 
found in most gardens. The second 


group, perhaps one-third as large, con- 
tains the species that need cold to start 
them, the kinds that are best sown in 
the fall, germination in most instances 
to be looked for early or late the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Remember this point. Fall sowing in 
the sense that we use it here is late fall 
sowing, and no sprouting of the seed 
should occur before the following spring. 
In most areas fall sowing may begin soon 
after the first of October, and where the 
sowings are to be made directly in open 
ground seed beds, the process may keep 
on until that time in November or De- 
eember when a hard frozen crust con- 
tinues over the surface throughout the 
day, thus locking up the bed. Should 
there be mild periods of winter when 














Try Eremurus from s¢ 











the soil thaws and dries enough on the 
surface to be in good mechanical con 
dition again, then further sowings may 
be made any time up, and into, March. 
Indeed, wind-thawing of the surface of 
a prepared unprotected bed may give a 
workable dry soil of perhaps an inch 
of depth, hard frost still below, at any 
time during the winter, and sowings may 
be made in such a soil surface right on 
top of the frost, with excellent results. 

It is not altogether necessary to pro 
tect a seed bed in which fall or winter 
sowings are made, but it is good prac- 
tice to do The protective covering 
may be a layer of corn stalks, evergreen 
boughs, straw, or best of all, salt hay. 
Worst of mulchings are leaves, for these 
are likely to mat down and rot into an 
almost airproof covering that resembles 
rather wet felt, but the thin papery 
leaves of Cottonwood and Poplar have 
little such tendency and may be con- 


SO. 


sidered safe. 

Now the reason of the mulching is 
not particularly to keep the ground 
from freezing. That in itself would 


do no harm, although on the other hand, 
full freezing probably has no seed-germi- 
nation advantages over temperatures that 
are just above freezing. Mulching of 
the «soil intended rather to prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing that may 
throw seeds out on the surface, also to 
keep the wind-thawing and drying of the 
surface down to a minimum. This sur- 
face wind-drying may be desirable in 
the unplanted bed, putting it in shape 
for winter seed sowing, but definitely 
it is no advantage (and should have an 
end put to it) once the sowings have 
been made. 

All this applies to sowings made in 
coldframes, too, but remember you want 


is 


no glass on those frames during the 
winter. [If there is snow, heap the 


frame with that, keeping the plantings 
buried; or otherwise mulch with straw 
or litter either directly on the soil or, 
as we do here, by putting a lath shade 


screen over the eoldframes instead of 
sash, spreading straw or the like on 


that to a 4-inch depth and then putting 





\lstroemeria aurantiaca needs special handling 





on another lath screen on top to hold 
the straw in place. This way has all 
the advantage of a muleh, but with a 
few inches of open space left between 
the surface of the seed bed and the lath 
shade that actually carries the straw, 
one can keep a better check on soil con- 
ditions. 
mulches on a seed bed, and those who 
live where snow is plentiful and usual 


throughout the winter are fortunate 
indeed. 
Although many gardeners prefer to 


make sowine's directly in outdoor seed 


beds or frames, they ean, of course, be 


Snow is the best of all winter 


early freezeups may be expected, for 
one can have a few flats of soil already 
prepared and stored away, ready 
receive late arriving seeds any time 
during the winter. When the flats are 
finally sown they may be placed outdoors, 
preferably on the north side of a building, 
and heaped with snow if there be snow, 
or otherwise with litter. 

There is still another way of handling 
the seeds that need cold, a way that 
usually applied to seeds of trees or shrubs, 
but which is not necessarily confined to 
them, nor they to it. This is stratifiea- 
tion, somewhat of a blanket term, for 


to 


loose 
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made in flats, pots or seedpans, too, and it covers several variations of method. 
these moved to the frame. Sowing in Essentially it is a temporary planting 
flats is easier in eolder areas where (Continued on page 511) _ 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
Aconitum Erigeron Potentilla 
Aethionema Eriogonum Primula 
Allium Erodium Ranunculus 
Alstroemeria Euphorbia Rhexia 
Anemone Gentian Ruellia 
Anthericum Geranium Rumex 
Aquilegia Geum Sarracenia 
Arenaria Gillenia Sedum 
Armeria Helenium Sempervivum 
Asphodel Helleborus Silenes (certain) 
Aster Heuchera Sphaeralcea 
Callirhoe Iris Spigelia 
Chrysopsis Lewisia Statice 
Clematis Liatris Thalictrum 
Dicentra Lilium (certain) Tradescantia 
Dictamnus Meconopsis Tricyrtis 
Dodecatheon Onosma Tritoma 
Eremurus Penstemon Trollius 
Polemonium 
@ HARDY ANNUALS 
_ Agrostemma Crepis Tahoka Daisy 
»-4 Collinsia Larkspur Venidium 
Lu Corydalis Senecio arenarius Xanthisma 
x Statice 
oul 
> BULBS 
“a Colchicum Hyacinth ¢ Nemastylis 
> Crocus lris Scilla 
O Eustylis Ixiolirion Tulip 
O Morea 
wa 
Wn TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES 
a Amelopsis Holly Pine 
a Asimina Indigofera Privet 
» Beauty Bush Lespedeza Quince 
Box Lilac Rose 
Broom Oak Spruce 
Exochorda Persimmon Yew 
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T is doubtful if any group of plants 
has attracted so much attention dur- 
ing the past few years as the Flower- 

ing or Ornamental Crabapples. A few 
of the best were in cultivation fifty or 
even a hundred years ago. Yet, only 
during the past decade or two has serious 
consideration been given to these won- 


derful ornamentals. Time was when 
nurserymen listed no more than five or 
six kinds, if they listed them at all. 


Today some catalogues mention as many 
as forty or fifty different crabapples. 
There are actually hundreds of dif- 
ferent crabapples in existence at present. 
Many of these are classified as so-called 
economic crabs and are of importance 


only for their fruits. For this reason 
they are mestly planted in orchards. 
WuitNgEy, Hys.top, YELLOW and Rep 


SIBERIAN are some of the favorites among 
such crabapples. Their flowers or foliage 
have no particular landscape value. 

The ornamental crabapples, on the 
other hand, produce prodigious quantities 
of blossoms that may be single, semi- 
double or double, ranging in color from 
pure white to deep purplish red, or they 
bear strikingly beautiful fruit, or they 
do both. Besides, some have bronze or 
purple tinted foliage. 

A few kinds have been described as 
dual purpose crabapples, that is, they 
can be used as ornamentals while their 
fruit is worthy of consideration for 
culinary purposes. Do.LGo, with snow- 
white blossoms and large crimson fruits, 
is one of these. The old-fashioned 
SOULARD is another but with pink flowers 
and greenish-yellow or yellow fruit of 
large size. It would not be amiss to 
say here that delicious jelly can be made 
of the fruit of practically every variety 
of ornamental crabapple. 

The purely ornamental types show a 
wide variety of characteristics. A few 
are upright and narrow, resembling a 
Lombardy Poplar. Others are upright 
spreading, growing into medium sized 
trees. Some form dense, many-branched 
small trees while still others should be 
considered shrubs, seldom exeeeding 12 
to 15 feet in height. The EcHTeERMEYER 
Crab, with purple blossoms and foliage, 
and the Trike Crap, with pink flowers 
and green leaves, are the two most at- 
tractive weeping crabs. Finally, there 
is a dwarf, shrub-like erabapple which 
seldom reaches a height of more than 8 
feet but often grows to a width of 10 
feet or more. This is the Sargent, a 
rather late flowering species with tiny 
white flowers, followed by purplish red 
fruits. 

The period of flowering for each variety 
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or species is approximately from 8 to 10 
or 12 days, depending on weather con- 


ditions. The earliest to open its buds 
is nearly always the white flowering 


MANCHURIAN Cras, followed by the lovely 
pink Mipcer Cras. It is a rare treat 
to see these two together at the height 
of their glory. The latest to come into 
bloom are the native species and their 
varieties. The beautiful double pink 
BecuTEL Crap, a double form of the 
PRAIRIE CraB, is always the last to drop 
its petals, and that is usually about 
five weeks after the MANCHURIAN has 
proclaimed to the world that apple blos- 
som time has arrived. 

It is only necessary to carefully select 
three or four kinds that start blooming 
at different times to have a_ garden 
full of color several weeks before Lilaes 
and many other flowering shrubs and 
trees make ready to open their buds. A 
splendid foursome could be made of the 
following: MANCHURIAN (single white), 
ARNOLD Crab (single, pink), Rivers Cras 
(double, pink), Becuren. Crap (double, 
rose-pink); or MuinGer (single, pink), 
SCHEIDECKER (semi-double, pink), Jay 
DARLING (single, purplish red), CUTLEAF 
(single, white). The Jay DarLina Crap, 
by the way, is an old erabapple with 


a new name. It is possible that this 
plant was in cultivation about forty 
vears ago. Nurserymen used to eall it 


Malus atropurpurea and it has been mis- 
takenly sold as Ei.ey Crap which it re- 
sembles except in the shape of the fruit. 
It has also been sold, erroneously, as 
Malus pumila niedzwetzkyana but this 
tree has much larger fruit and is not a 
good ornamental. 

To end the confusion American horti- 
culturists have recently decided to drop 
all names and synonyms under which it 
may have travelled and to name it Jay 
DARLING CRAB, in honor of the great ear- 
toonist and conservationist by that name. 
It is one of the most outstanding of 
Ornamental Crabapples. 

To those with a garden of limited 
size where no more than three crabapples 
could be placed, any three of the selec- 
tions mentioned above would give satis- 
faction. It is impossible to say which 
rariety should be used if there is room 
for only one. This would suggest lack 
of space, and the best advice that could 
be offered in this instanee would be to 
choose from the lower growing kinds 


sueh as ALDENHAM (single and semi- 
double, purple), ScHEmMECKER (semi- 
double, pink), SarGentT (single, white), 
PURPLE (single, purplish red), Fuort- 
BUNDA (single, pink, fading to white), 


CARMINE (single, rose). 

































































































































Every one of these ecrabapples can be 
used in the shrub border, provided enough 
room is given them to ultimately develop 
their own natural form. Unexcelled as 
specimens in the lawn are such types as 
Tea Cras (single, white), ARNOLD CraB 
(single, pink, fading to white), Kowa 
(single, large, pink). Jay Darwine 
(single, purplish red), WaBiIskaw (single, 
purplish red), and Hopa (single, light 
purplish red or purplish pink). Given 
sunlight and plenty of room they soon 
grow into beautiful trees that will repay 
a thousand fold what little they have 
cost. i 

In formal gardens the SCHEIDECKER, 
Mincet, DousLe Wuite CHINESE CRAB, 
and Trea Cras ean be used to good advan- 
tage. Every one of these is upright 
and more or less vase shaped, and this 
form can be emphasized easily by a little 
judicious pruning. 

As if it were not enough to gladden 
our eyes with a wealth of blossoms in the 
spring, practically all ornamental erab- 
apples produce enormous quantities of 
highly decorative fruit in the fall. These 
are the yellow or yellow with a slight 
reddish cheek of SCHEIDECKER, MIDGET, 
ARNOLD, and FLorinunpA; purplish red, 
of Jay Daruinc Cras, WaBisKAaw, Pur- 
PLE, ALDENHAM, and ECHTERMEYER; 
bright crimson, of Doiao; red of CARMINE 
CraB; wine-red or purplish red of Sar- 
GENT; pale yellow and pink, of the Cut 














The flowering specimen of Floribunda Crab above only 
faintly suggests the beauty of this tree in bloom. Many 


species have both ornamental flowers and fruit, such as 
Arnold Crab shown in fruit and in bloom (extreme right) 


LEAF Cras; red over orange of Hopa; 
either yellow or red of MANCHURIAN; and 
yellow and red of the DousLe WHITE 
CHINESE CraB. The native species and 
their hybrids and varieties have green, 
yellowish green or yellow fruits of no 
particular value. BrcuTreL Crap seldom 
produces any fruit. 

Several species of birds relish these 
fruits. Of some trees they eat them as 
soon as they ripen. Others, like SarGENT 
Crab, are left alone: until spring. Then 
the taste seems to be more to the liking 
of returning robins and waxwings. 

As to soil and climatic condition, 
almost every crabapple can be grown 
wherever apple. trees do well. This takes 
in a tremendous territory. However, 
what is true of apples, namely, that 
not all varieties are sufficiently hardy to 
be grown in the far north, is probably 


also true to some extent of some erab- 
apples. As a group they are hardier 


than apples. This was plainly shown 
after the 1940 Armistice Day blizzard 
which killed enormous numbers of apple 
trees in the Midwest while few crab- 
apples were lost completely. 

There is also a factor of no little im- 
portance which governs the hardiness of 
crabapples. That is the type of under- 


Cutleaf Crab 


stock on which they are budded or grafted. 
No tree is hardier than the roots which 
support and feed it. Therefore, if com 
mon apple seedlings of doubtful hardiness 
are used for the propagation of erab 
apples the plants are certain to die if 
the roots are killed by severe winter 
conditions, no matter how hardy the 
crabs are themselves. Grown on hardy 
understock they would in all probability 
survive. It has been my experience that 
seedlings of the MANCHURIAN CRABAPPLE 
are perhaps the hardiest of all, and for 
that reason ideal for use as understock. 
Crabapples budded on such _ seedlings 
have made a growth of 5 and 6 feet or 
more the first year, and what was still 
better, they were in full blossom the 
spring thereafter. Hopa, CARMINE, 
ArNoL”p, JAy DaruinG, and PURPLE are 
some of the varieties that performed in 
that manner. 

They are not particular about soil, an 
average good soil being sufficient for 
their needs. Where the ground is known 
to be very poor it may be enriched by 
an addition of well-rotted manure or 


compost, well mixed with the - soil. 
Drainage is important. Heavy clay 
should be broken up and sand or fine 


gravel added to improve the drainage. 


Photos by 
McFarland 





Planting operations are like those of 


almost any other common tree A _ hole 
should be dug wide enough to permit 
the roots to spread out naturally and 
deep enough so that the tree will be 


2 or 3 inches deeper than it was when 
growing in the nursery row. The top soil 
should be placed in one pile, the remain- 
der in another. After partly filling the 
hole with the top soil, the tree should 
be shaken lightly to allow the soil par- 
ticles to settle between the fibrous roots. 
A pailful of water will further settle 
the loose material and bring the roots 
in firm contaet with the soil. The hole 
can then be filled up with the rest of 
the material. This should be well tramped 
and the tree straightened up at the same 
time. It is good practice to stake larger 
trees the first year to prevent swaying 
with the wind. 

A good soaking every week or ten days 
during the first month or two is better 
than a light sprinkling every day. A 
continually cold, wet soil is harmful to 
bacterial action which is necessary to 
make plantfood available to the trees. 
Once the trees have made a good start 
they can safely be left to themselves. If 
they visibly suffer for lack of water, 
and this could be expected during ex- 
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tremely dry, hot periods, a thorough 
watering will help them along. 

Young trees, one or two years old, 
transplant easier than older trees. It 
does not appear to make any difference 
whether the planting is done in the fall, 
after the foliage has dropped off, or in 
the spring. Plantings of several hundred 
trees showed losses of less than 5 percent 
in either case. The native American 
species, such as the Prarrre Cras of the 
Midwest, the Witp Sweer Cras of the 
Kast, and the SourHERN or NARROWLEAP 
Cras of the South, do not like being 
transplanted. These crabapples are usu- 
ally grown from seed and have a sparse 
root system. Great has been the disap- 
pointment of well meaning flower lovers 
who saw the lavish display of blossoms 
in thickets of wild crabs‘along the wayside 
and who tried so hard to “excavate” some 
of the sprouts for planting in their gar- 
den, only to see them pine away and die. 
However, if these species are raised from 
seed and the seedlings transplanted when 
one year old, their chances of recovery 
are nearly as good as of the other erab- 
apples that are budded or grafted. 

A word of caution to those who are too 
readily inclined to dig up and discard 
newly planted tree simply because it does 
not leaf out immediately like others. It 
does happen occasionally that the shock 
of transplanting temporarily stops the 
plant from resuming normal growth. 
Sometimes the top dies back, either partly 
or even to within a foot or less from the 


ground. Such trees should be eut back 
severely, if necessary, leaving only 6 
inches of the stem. In nearly every case 


they will then send out a number of vigor- 
ous new from the base above the 
place where they were grafted or budded, 
that soon form a new shrub or tree. They 
often outgrow, within a single year, the 
trees that seemed to be in much better 
condition at the start. 


shoots 
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On naturally fertile soils, application of 
fertilizers are unnecessary. Too rich a soil 
may cause the plant to produce great 
quantities of new shoots and foilage with 
a minimum of flower buds. 

Mulching with straw or grass clippings 
may be advisable in summer time to re- 
duce the necessity of too frequent water- 
ing. However, it is better to remove the 
mulch before the ground freezes; other- 
wise, the covering may attract mice and 
other rodents. The frozen ground keeps 
them from burrowing under the roots and 
from damaging the bark under the pro- 
tecting mulch. Bark damage caused by 
mice and rabbits can be very serious. At- 





25 Select Ornamental Crabapples 


Common and botanical names of varie- 


ties described in this article 
Aldenham—Malus purpurea aldenhamensis 
Arnold—M. arnoldiana 
Bechtel—M. ioensis plena 
Carmine—M. atrosanguinea 
Cutleaf—M. toringoides 
Dolgo— 
Double White Chinese—M. 
plena 
Echtermeyer—(Oekonomierat Echtermeyer ) 
Floribunda—M. floribunda 
Hopa— 
Jay Darling— 
Kola— 
Manchurian—M., baccata mandshurica 
id: M. micromalus 
Prairie—M. ioensis 
Purple—M. purpurea 
Rivers—M. spectabilis riversi 
Sargent—M. sargenti 
Scheidecker—M. scheideckeri 
Soulard—M. soulardi “Soulard” 
Southern—M. angustifolia 
Tea—M. hupehensis (theifera) 
Thiel—(Exzellenz Thiel) 
Wabiskaw— 
Wild Sweet—M. 


spectabilis alba 
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tacks by rabbits can be warded off by 
wrapping a piece of one inch mesh wire 
netting, about 2 feet high, around the 
base of the plant. Heavy tar paper has 
also been used with success, and rodent 
repellents are now on the market that can 
be painted on_ exposed trunks and ‘lower 
branches. If, in spite of all precautions, a 
tree should be severely injured, an ex- 
perienced nurseryman can sometimes save 
such a plant by bridge-grafting. 

Pruning of Ornamental Crabapples 
should be done sparingly and with the 
greatest care. Each variety or species has 
its own particular habit of growth which 
it should be permitted to develop freely. 
In this manner they will prove their full 
value as ornamentals. There is little sense 
in reducing a vigorous tree to the status 
of a low shrub when several shrubby 
varieties can be obtained, or to attempt to 
make an upright tree out of a spreading 
shrub when a fine, upright, growing crab- 
apple could be had without all the trouble 
of pruning, by simply selecting the de- 
sired type in the first place. 

Some cutting back at the time of plant- 
ing may be justified in order to start the 
plant with what it pleases us to eall 
“balance between top and root system.” 
After that the plant should be left as 
much as possible to its way of growing. A 
few densely branched varieties sometimes 
need the removal of some branches if these 
show damage from rubbing against others. 

All in all, there is little that ean be said 
against Ornamental Crabapples, but there 
is much that can be said in their favor. 
They are hardy, inexpensive, compara- 
tively easy to plant,: beautiful in blossom 
and in fruit. They offer many interesting 
forms. Several have ornamental foliage 
besides. Nearly every garden has a place 
for one or more. Small wonder then that 
they are no longer ignored. They ar 
finally and gracefully assuming the plac 
that is rightfully theirs. 
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Cultural Tips for the Flower Garden 
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Ideas for November 


By R. C. ALLEN, Cornell University 


HERE is nothing very inspiring to 

say about cleaning up the garden in 

the fall. It is not a glamorous job. 
Neither can one feel much of a sense of 
achievement because the benefits are not 
evident for some months to come. Yet 
thoroughly cleaning the garden has a num- 
ber of distinct advantages which save 
time, money and insure an easier, more en- 
joyable gardening season next year. 

First and foremost, cleaning the garden 
improves its attractiveness through the 
winter. Blanketed with snow a garden 
has a particular beauty of its own, espe- 
cially if it has been planted with a few 
evergreens and shrubs to give it form and 
structure. Dead tops of perennials 
destroy any garden picture and produce a 
most depressing effect. 

Next in importance is the influence 
upon next year’s crop of insects and dis- 
eases. Many pests are harbored by gar- 
den debris. The source of infection for 
next year may be reduced if this is 
removed. 

Cleaning up the garden should be done 


in easy stages. The foliage of all kinds 
of garden flowers is not killed at the same 
time. It is best to work along with the 
frosts and remove the different kinds as 
they are killed by the successively lower 
temperatures. In this way the work is 
distributed over a longer period and the 
garden is kept attractive. 

Annual plants should be pulled out 
but the dead tops of perennials should be 
eut close to the surface of the ground. 
There is nothing to be gained by ‘leaving 
a stubble 5 or 6 inches long. <A few 
plants, such as some of the Daylilies, 
Red-hot-pokers and the like, are semi- 
evergreen and the tops of these should be 
left until late in the season. Some border 
perennials, like Pinks, Yucca, Christmas 
Rose, Evergreen Candytuft, are true ever- 
greens and the foliage should not be re- 
moved until it is shed naturally in the 
spring. 

There is more to the garden clean-up 
than merely disposing of dead plants and 
tops. Weeds can be easily eliminated in 
the fall and this saves work in the spring. 





There's Still Time to Plant Lilies 





Lovely Henry Lily has nodding 
orange blossoms 





Psa a 

Variety Bulbs Plant 
Coral Lily 2" 4" 
Concolor a 4" 
Hanson Zz 6" 
Amabile iz” 4- 6" 
Croceum iz" 4- 6" 
Regal 18" i. ¢ 
Sunset Lily 18" 6" 
Superbum 18" 6- 8" 
Henry 18” 8-10" 
Formosanum 15" 6" 




















Broad-leaved evergreens, like Rhododen- 
drons and Laurels, should be protected from 
strong winds and sun with burlap screens. 


Some weeds, such as the chickweeds, grow 
more or less all winter. After the tops 
of perennials are cut off, weeding and 
even light cultivating is very easy, but 
one should be careful not to dig into the 
crowns. 

If manure is available, a light coating 
will be found beneficial for a luxuriant 
spring growth. When applied in the fall, 
it does not need to be as well rotted as 
when used in the spring. It is best to 
wait until spring, however, to apply other 
types of fertilizers because much of their 
nutrient value may be lost during the 
winter. 


Winter protection may be put on after 
the tops of the plants have been killed and 
cleaning up is completed. Ordinarily the 
varlier this is done the better. It is not 
necessary to wait until the ground has 
frozen because it has been amply demon- 
strated by experimental work that slightly 
frozen soil will invariably thaw after 
mulch is applied. It is easier to mulch 
while the weather is good. Many gar- 
deners dislike to mulch early for fear 
new growth will:start. There is no danger 
of the plants growing. Most hardy ones 
become dormant in the fall and cannot 
be forced to grow except by severe tem- 
perature or chemical treatments. 

For the ordinary perennials, salt or 
marsh hay makes an excellent mulch ma- 
terial. Strawy manure serves as a mulch 
and a source of organie matter combined. 
Leaves are less desirable than other types 
because they keep the surface of the soil 
wet and soggy. Coarse straw is satis- 
factory. Even evergreen boughs offer 
some protection. Mulches should not be 
put on too thickly. From 3 to 5 inehes is 
about the right depth. 


Roses. The bedding types of Roses 
need protection wherever the temperature 
is likely to drop to 10° above zero. It is 
desirable to cut back the tops of large 
plants to 24 inches above ground to make 
protection measures easier. 

The first step is to mound soil as high 
as possible around the base of the plants. 
Usually earth can be hoed from the area 
between the bushes but one should be eare- 
ful not to expose the roots. Additional 
soil may be brought from another part of 
the garden if necessary. A little later 
salt hay or straw may be put on from 4 
to 5 inches deep. 
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End of Season Vegetable Pointers 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


S winter approaches, the Victory 
Gardener who has canned as much 
as possible and has some vegetables 

in storage, can look backward with great 
satisfaction and forward with confidence 
that his family will at least not go hungry. 


Storing vegetables. So much has been 
written and said in regard to storing 
vegetables and fruits for use during the 
winter, that I hesitate to add more. Few 
people think of a vegetable or fruit that 
has been harvested for storage as a living 
thing. As such, the conditions under 
which it is kept must be about right. 
Here are some points I feel are important 
but which are seldom emphasized. 

1. Fruits and vegetables for storage 
should be slightly immature, certainly 
not green, but preferably not quite ripe. 
As a living organism, the product keeps 
“funetioning’ even under ideal storage 
conditions. If fully ripe when put in 
storage, a specimen will “go by” com- 
paratively fast. Onions and _ potatoes 
are exceptions. 

2. Low temperatures are necessary to 
slow down the “funetioning” of these 
products and to keep them as near dor- 
mant as possible. The ideal temperature 
would be 33 to 40° F. I have been 
criticized for recommending low tem- 
perature storage for onions, squash and 
potatoes and | am, therefore, glad to 
see that recent experiments bear out my 
contention. 

3. A moist atmosphere is desirable for 
fruits and vegetables—with the exception 
of onions, squash and pumpkins—to keep 
the cells plump. 

4, Cireulation of air is important to 
maintain “functioning” and also prevent, 
in so far as is possible, the development 
of diseases that grow best in stagnant 
air. Extra yood air cireulation is nee- 
essary for the dry storage crops—onions, 
squash and pumpkins. 

Fortunately, both fruits and vegetables 
are comparatively tolerant to variations 
in storage conditions, just as they are to 
different growing conditions, so I can only 
suggest that you provide as near ideal 
conditions as you ean and hope for 
“average” weather. It is the extremes 
in temperature that usually cause trouble 
—either very warm or very ,cold weather 
are to be feared and proper precautions 
taken for either contingeney. 

Winter covering. Leave some of your 
parsnips in the garden for spring eat- 
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ing. They are at their best when the 
frost is just out of the ground in the 
spring. I suggest a light mulch of hay, 
leaves or trash over the parsnip row after 
the ground is frozen. If your garden 
soil is very heavy, very wet or the pars- 
nips are in a section of the garden where 
water is likely to settle during winter 
thaws it will be best to dig the parsnips 
and store them. 

Treat salsify the same as_ parsnip, 
although I venture to say that most 
gardeners prefer to dig their oyster plant 
now and store for use soon. Cover any 
spinach, kale, chives or other perennial 
you are wintering over. 


Soil for starting seeds. Many garden- 
ers who grow their own plants fail to 
look ahead, and year after year have 
to scurry around to find some soil for 
sowing seeds before their garden has 
thawed. 

How about your supply? Wouldn’t it 
pay to mix up some now, possibly a small 
lot for starting seed and a larger amount 
for transplanting. Just how you mix 
it will depend upon the quality of your 
garden loam. Ordinarily we mix about 
one-half loam, one-fourth sand and one- 


fourth organic matter (well rotted man- 
ure, peat or compost). The mixture 
should be slightly acid and contain very 
little plant food for starting seeds, and a 
fair amount of food for growing the 
plants. I am convinced that too much 
food is more dangerous than too little, 
so go slow when adding fertilizer—one- 
fourth cup of Victory Garden fertilizer 
to a bushel of soil should suffice. But 
be sure and have your mix tested a 
month or so before using? Your State 
College or County Agent will be glad 
to do it. 

How to keep the mixed soil through 
the winter is a problem most of us 
find difficult to solve. Of course, a good 
vegetable storage room would be ideal. 
As a last resort—because the soil gets so 
dry—a corner of the garage or the base- 
ment will do. In such a ease start to 
dampen the soil a month before you will 
use it. Soil kept in a frame will freeze 
unless it is well protected. 

Transplant rhubarb now. How are 
your rhubarb plants doing? Now is a 
good time to set a few plants if you 
have none, or to break up those old 
crowns that are not doing well. <As long 
as rhubarb does well it need not be moved. 
One of the best patches I ever saw had 
not been disturbed for over 40 years, 
manure was put on every fall and some 
complete fertilizer every spring. 

First dig up the old crowns, buy some 
from a nursery or, better yet, get some 
from a neighbor who you know has a 
good strain. Variety names mean little 
as far as most catalogues are concerned 
except, of course, the new varieties, such 
as MacDonald, Chapmans Red, German 
Wine, ete., which are still fairly pure. 
The old time varieties Linnaeus, Victoria, 
Strawberry, ete. are so mixed that the 
name means little. 

Break up old crowns with a sharp 
shovel, hatchet or heavy knife so that 
each piece contains at least one large 
bud which you will find already formed 
ready to grow next spring. 





Paul W. Dempsey, author of our series of vegetable articles, admits now 
that to Mrs. Dempsey must go credit for maintaining their garden this year 
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Soil for rhubarb may be prepared one 
of two ways. 

Either broadcast a heavy coat of or- 
ganic matter, 3 to 4 inches deep, a little 
lime if soil is below pH 6, and 5 pounds 
of Victory Garden fertilizer per 100 
square feet and dig it in to a depth of 
12 inches, or dig a hole the size of a 
bushel basket for each plant, mix the 


top soil from each hole with a little 
over a half bushel of organic matter, 
one-fourth eup of lime if the soil is 


below pH 6, and 1 cup of the Victory 
Garden fertilizer, this mixture to be used 
under and around plant. Remember 
that, given good growing conditions, these 
crowns should yield a good crop of rhu- 
barb for over 25 years, so fix the soil 
well. 

Set the piece of rhubarb crown with 
the bud about 2 inches below the soil 
surface, cover with loam and then cover 
the spot with a forkful of strawy manure, 
or a half bushel of compost, leaves or hay. 
This should be removed when the ground 
is thawed in the spring. 

I believe early spring is the best 
time to set an asparagus bed. However, 
now is a good time to get the bed ready. 


Pot an herb. Have you ever tried 
to bring some of your vegetable garden 
into the kitchen? It can be done and 
if conditions are at all satisfactory you 
will be well repaid. The kitchen atmos- 
phere is usually damp and if you let 
it get cool during the night, house plants 
will do well. 

Parsley is the most satisfactory plant 
to move. Dig up a few plants; if you 
don’t have any you will find your neighbor 
only too glad to let you have some. In 
potting, the soil will all drop off the 
roots, but that can’t be helped, Parsley 
plants have a main taproot with few side 
roots. Cut off all the tops except two 
or three small shoots in the center of the 
plant. This is important. Cut the tap- 
root to fit the pot. Use good garden 
soil for your potting mixture. I put 
two roots about one-half inch in diam- 
eter in a 4-inch pot. Roots from three- 
eighth to three-fourths inch in diameter 
are best. Water, put in sunny window 
and do not start to use until the plant 
is fairly well established. Put a few 
extra plants in pint strawberry boxes 
and leave then under leaves in a frame 
where they can be easily loosened after 
freezing, for use later in the winter. 
These are to be brought in as others begin 
to peter out. Thaw them out and change 
over to a regular pot. 

Chives are also easy to handle. Break 
up the clumps into pieces from 2 to 3 
inches in diameter and set one clump 
in a pint strawberry box. Pack boxes 
in a flat, frame or box with leaves or hay 
between the little boxes. Allow them to 
freeze but keep them from drying out 
until frozen. Any time after the plants 
are frozen solid, take out the boxes one 
or two at a time to extend the season. 
Thaw them out, eut down the tops, trans- 
plant to a pot and put in a sunny 
window. Allow 4 or 5 inches of growth 
to develop before starting to snip the 
ends for flavoring. By the way, for 
best results use glazed pots. 
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Protect fruit trees against rodent injury by 
surrounding the trunks with fine wire screen- 
ing. Place poison bait in hollow tile or flat- 
tened tin cans shown above to control mice 


Salt hay or any strawy material free of weed 

seeds or grain will make a suitable mulch 

for the strawberry bed. Put on the mulch 
before severe freezing weather arrives 


November in the Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


ULCHING the strawberry bed is 
often neglected by the home gar- 


dener, and even commercial 
growers sometimes do not do it. Failure 
to mulch the bed at the right time may 
often greatly reduce the crop the follow- 
ing year. Yet no single operation in 
growing strawberries will pay greater 
dividends in inereased production. 

The advantages of a mulch are several. 
The most important advantage is pro- 
tecting the crown or solid center of the 
plant from low temperatures during the 
winter. The crown may be injured when 
the mereury drops much below 20°F. 
Injury to the crown from freezing re- 
sults in the destruction of the food ma- 
terials stored there so that the plant 
makes only weak growth or may die when 
the weather becomes hot and dry. A 
mulch also prevents heaving. 

Various materials may be used for 
mulching. Wheat, rye and oat straws 
and marsh hay are exeellent mulching 
materials and may often be bought in 
bales from feed stores. Pine needles are 
satisfactory, and even lawn clippings may 
be used. The mulch is spread over the 
plants to a depth of 2 to 4 inches or 
more depending on the severity of the 
climate. From 15 to 20 pounds of straw 
to 100 square feet will be needed. In ex- 
posed situations it may be necessary to 
lay brush or poultry netting over the 
straw until it is wet down by snow or 
rain to prevent it from blowing off. 

The straw should be applied after sev- 
eral heavy frosts and before temperatures 
drop much below 20°F as injury occurs 
around 16° to 18°. By mid-November 
in northern states growth activity in the 
plants is nearly at a standstill and there 
is little danger of smothering them. 


Protecting grapes. Vines of tender 
grape varieties that are known to win- 
ter kill should be laid down and covered 


with earth. The vines are first pruned 
to facilitate handling. If it is necessary 
to protect the vines each winter, they 
should be trained with a short trunk 
like a letter Y so that each arm may be 
laid down. 


Preventing rodent injury. Mice and 
rabbits often do serious damage to fruit 
trees especially in plantings that are 
mulehed instead of cultivated. Large 
growers resort to poisoning of mice, but 
in the home garden it is simpler and 
safer to protect the trunk mechanically. 
Hardware cloth of half inch mesh rolled 
in a cylinder that will reach from the 
surface of the ground to the lower 
branches and large enough to allow for 
several year’s growth of the tree is ex- 
cellent protection. Wood veneer strips 
and waterproof, not tarred, paper are 
also satisfactory, but must be removed 
in the spring. 

Another simple method is to dig the 
soil out around the trunk of the tree to 
a depth of 6 inches and out for a foot 
or so, filling in the hole and mounding 
up around the trunk to a height of 10 or 
12 inches with cinders or gravel. In 
heavy soils water may collect in the hole 
and freeze so this method is better in 
light, well drained soils. Sod and weeds 
should be cleared away from the trunk 
as they provide cover for mice. Where 
rabbits are troublesome wrapping the 
trunk and lower branches with burlap 
or newspaper will provide protection. 

Home gardeners intending to plant 
strawberries, black and purple raspber- 
ries next spring should order their plants 
early as the severe drought in some areas 
has greatly reduced the supply of straw- 
berry plants and the labor shortage has 


kept raspberry growers from putting 
down the tips. Dwarf apple trees are in 
great demand and should be ordered 


early to avoid disappointment. 
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Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Thanksgiving Table 
Exhibits 


OR the many clubs that feature Thanks- 
F giving table decorations for their 

November meetings, I would suggest 
that most of the clubs where I have seen 
these exhibits do not give thought to ad- 
vance publicity, either to the prospective 
exhibitors or to the public, when outsiders 
are invited to attend. At an October meet- 
ing it may be announced that there will be 
a display of Thanksgiving arrangements— 
and nothing more is done about it. Some 
one should drum up trade if there is to be 
a really interesting show—even a small one. 
Calling up a dozen or more enthusiasts, 
telling them that there will be ample space 
for their displays, urging their making 
something that they can use afterward on 
their own tables—all that will insure more 
enthusiasm and therefore a better showing. 
If there is to be a wider audience than the 
club membership, real publicity should be 
given the affair. It is certainly disappoint- 
ing for those who take the interest and the 
trouble to make decorations to find that 
hardly anyone comes out to see ‘them. And 
you do have to work hard to get people 
out to anything these days! 

If you are looking for a new idea, ask 
your members to bring a pair of decorated 
candlesticks for the Christmas exhibit— 
plant material required. 


Wall Paper Posters 

ARDEN clubs are always wanting post- 

ers to advertise their multitudinous ac- 
tivities—-Christmas wreath exhibits, plant 
markets, flower shows, harvest festivals, and 
I have evolved a fine way of making 
posters, and the beauty of the finished prod- 
uct is only suggested by the accompanying 
illustration, For the poster shown I used 
a roll of wall paper with a quaint little all- 
over floral design, background a soft pow- 
der blue, the flowers gay red, white, blue 
and yellow. Against this decorative but 
not intruding background the black letters 
stood out beautifully. If I had just one 
word with which to, describe these posters, 
I would say that they had distinction. So 
many clubs use the colored pictures cut out 
from seed and nursery catalogues and 
pasted on their sheets of cardboard, not 
realizing how much simpler the wall-paper 
method is. Just try it, and you will be 
delighted at the possibilities in wall paper 
posters. 


so on, 


Church Decorations 


NE of the questions that comes most 
frequently to me is whether there is 
any book published on the decoration of 
churches. I do not know of any such book 
that is currently available—can any of our 
readers help out? Good flower arrange- 
ment is good flower arrangement wherever 
it is used, but there is a general feeling 
that flowers for churches require’ special 
treatment, and this is indeed true. You 
can use innumerable arrangements in a 
home, in a flower show, in public places, 
which could not be put into churches. 
The decoration used by a Houston (Tex- 
as) garden group for Thanksgiving was so 
inspired that I have suggested it to many 
clubs, and all of them have told me how 
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Harvest show poster made of wall paper 


effective it is. A panel is made of the 
desired very large proportions, with the 
words “Thou crownest the year with thy 
goodness” painted on it. The words might 
be in a rich madonna blue, solid lettering. 
When this is thoroughly dry, the whole 
background is painted with thin glue, a 
little at a time. Before the glue dries, 
it is sprinkled very liberally with un- 
cooked rice grains. The surplus rice, which 
does not adhere, is dropped off, and used 
as you go along. This will make a very 
beautiful panel, as a feature to be stressed 
in the decorating. The same idea may be 
applied to small panels to hang beneath 
windows and elsewhere. This method of 
making pictures comes from “Flowers and 
Festivals, or Directions for Flower Decora- 
tion of Churches” by W. A. Barrett; 1868. 
Unfortunately the book is out of print, but 
it is full of stimulating ideas and anyone 
who has a copy should glean much from 
it for her club. 


Good Flower Show Organization 


AVING judged at flower shows small, 
medium sized and large over a large 
part of the country, I feel that I have a 
real compliment to pay when I tell a club 
that it has done a good job. And that is 
exactly what I can say about the flower 
and vegetable show held in September by 
the Cold Spring (New York) Garden Club. 
What is it that makes a show outstand- 
ing? The quality of the exhibits would, 
of course, be the most important factor, 
but there are others that can make or mar 
a show. There is the matter of the where 
and the how as well as the with. A dingy, 
crowded place can spoil the finest exhibits. 
The Cold Spring show was held in the 
large central school gymnasium—plenty of 
space for everything, the stage for serving 
very simple refreshments (tea and cookies). 
Light flooding the room. That took care 
of the where beautifully. As to the how, 
there must have been an amazingly efficient 
committee working the show. Everything 
ran like clockwork. Tables all covered 


with light green cheesecloth (which washes 
so easily, stores so compactly, and looks 
mighty well) gave a uniform background 
for all exhibits. The judges didn't feel 
that they needed more space to give full 
attention to any exhibit—plenty of room 
on every table for every exhibitor. Wide 
aisles—meaning lots of room for the visitors 
to get around. Everything cleared up per- 
fectly when the judges arrived—no Jast min- 
ute workers scuttling about trying to fin- 
ish their work. 

Perhaps you wonder why I am talking 
about flower shows now, in November, when 
you aren't giving much thought to such 
things. There is a very good reason, and 
that is that you cannot start to make a 
good show when the date of the show is in 
the offing. The plans that will result in 
such perfection must be made. long, long in 
advance. Start now thinking about next 
spring’s flower show; you might well start 
even now on next fall’s Victory Garden 
Show—and with the prayer in your hearts 
that it may be a real victory celebration. 

One of the features of the Cold Spring 
show that might well be taken over by other 
groups was the “antique table’. The “an- 
tiques” were donated by any and every- 
body in the community, and some of them 
were really old, some only old in the sense 
that they were no longer wanted by the 
donors. The things were marked so low 
that nobody passed the table without buying 
a lot, and everyone was thrilled over his 
bargains. An easy way to turn over cash 
for your show, and one that the men espe- 
cially seem to enjoy. He may not talk 
so much about them as his womenfolks, but 
he certainly does appreciate them. 


Plan a Christmas Pageant 


HIS year may not see so many Christ- 

mas pageants as were produced when 
everyone had more time, but those clubs 
that are looking for a really beautiful pa- 
geant that may be presented as an elabor- 
ate community festival or as a simple holi- 
day program may turn with confidence to 
Alma Margaret Higgins’ “O Tree of Light 
and Life’. This is a story of the various 
customs and traditions that have given us 
our Christmas customs of today, charm- 
ingly put together to make an artistic 
whole. Mrs. Higgins also has available a 
series of twenty-four questions about Christ- 
mas trees, with the answers. As question- 
naires are so popular these days, this ma- 
terial might well be used in a meeting 
where-twenty-four members read the ques- 
tions, and twenty-four others read the an- 
swers, if volunteers cannot supply them. 
(The author’s address is Apex Hotel, Butte, 
Montana, ) 


SG’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 








99 N. Broadway 











Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THomas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utiea, N. Y. 


ERE are a few extracts from recent 
Robins, A member of Flower 
Arrangement Robin No, 2 writes: 

“Your letters flew in today just as I was 
leaving for our annual Garden Department 
meeting and luncheon. I have been read- 
ing them all evening and have enjoyed 
every one so much, Flower arranging and 
gardening have been my hobbies for many 
years and my family and friends think I 
am a bit crazy about them. However, they 
have helped me through many difficult:times 
and at present more than ever, (her sons 
are somewhere in the’ service). 

“Someone asked about ‘wooden roses’. [ 
have some and will tell you what I learned 
about them. They are a soft light brown 
and look as if carved from very thin wood. 
They are about an inch and a half wide 
with five petal-like pieces with a smooth 
round center in which are enclosed two 
large black seeds that rattle when you shake 
the flower. I think the ‘petals’ must be 
part of the calyx of the flower. I saw them 
a number of years ago at a New York show 
in a dried arrangement class,.and that year 
a friend returning from Honolulu brought 
several which she had purchased in*a gift 
shop and said they were wooden roses, 
sometimes called Honolulu roses. Another 
friend was living in the army barracks 
there and I wrote asking her -to send me 
some. She sent a dozen and said they 
called the plant on which they grew the 
mile-a-minute vine and that it grew all 
over fences and hedges there, the flower 
being yellow like a large Morning-glory. 
She sent a pressed leaf that looked like that 
of a squash, or gourd. I have been told 
that they also grow in California. I’ve 
meant to learn the botanical name, but 
haven’t so far. 

“These ‘wooden roses’ are very fragile 
and break easily. They are lovely with 
dried Magnolia leaves and the hard -brown 
seed sprays of the dried moth mullein in a 
wooden container. Do any of you know 
the seed sprays of the moth mullein? It 
grows wild here (Penna.) and in New Eng- 
land. The woolly rosettes of the common 
mullein can be dried and used in winter 
arrangements. I used a few sprays of the 
thin leaved variety of the Eucalyptus with 
the rose colored pepper berries from Cali- 
fornia and at the base a rosette of dried 
mullein leaves in a gray pottery ginger 
jar. It was most effective in my living- 
room with the soft rose colored carpet and 
gray-green hangings. 

“Have you realized how much you have 
learned about plant material since you be- 
came interested in flower arrangement? It 
has opened a whole new field to me which 
I would not have with just plain garden- 
ing.” 


Gardening for Health 


ROM Portland, Oregon, a member 
writes: “Gardening and garden club 


work have been a great source of pleasure 
and learning to me. Flower arrangement 
has helped me over many troubled hours 
in the past few years. I had a nervous 
break-down and was in bed for months. 
I took up gardening in my recuperating 
years which lead to the arranging of flew- 
ers. Any time I feel down or bored, all I 
need to do is grab a vase or gather some 
backyard material and see what I can do 
with it. I seem to be blessed with a “see- 
ing eye” and find so much beautiful and 
interesting material along the roadside and 
in vacant lots.” 


Patterns of Plants 
For the Indoor Garden 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


Authors of “Creative Flower Arrangement” 


AST month we considered the pos- 
sibilities of variety of pots for the 
house plant collection. Now we 

will ¢onsider the decorative arrangement 
of the potted plants within the room 
where they will make a tapestry with 
the window design as a: base. 

Anyone who has a number of plants 
has a potential indoor garden. Any gar- 
den, outdoors or in, should have design 
—an orderly, appropriate and beautiful 
relationship between the individual plant 
and all the other plants. 

Our two illustrations depict two very 
different window groupings, amd these 
might be considered the two basic ap- 
proaches. The first we may call the all- 
over pattern method, which has a com- 
paratively equal distribution of weight. 
The second we may refer ta as the group- 
ing approach, in which case we are far 
more aware of the decorative importance 
of the voids or blank spaces. The ap- 
proach we use will depend partly upon 
our chgicge of plants, partly upon our 
temperament .and taste, and very defi- 
nitely it will be somewhat determined by 
eur view and whether we want to frame 
a vista or cut off the outdoor picture. 

Both types of windows depend upon 
shelves as well as space on the window 
ledge for placements. Shelves are in- 
valuable for displaying small and small- 
ish plants, Indeed it is diffieulf te dis- 
play a large number of the smaller sun- 
loving plants to advantage in any other 
way. For smaller windows, glass shelves 
may be especially appealing, but for 
larger windows painted or vValsparred 
shelves may be more practical. If we 
have a very small collection of plants, 
a wide shelf at the window ledge may be 
sufficient. In this case we can carry out 
a design with vines of some sort to frame 
the window. If you.have no vine, a sweet 
potato or yam half submerged in water 
will make one of the most decorative fo- 
liages for window framing, and in a 
very short time. 





This window demonstrating a com- 

paratively even distribution of weight 

was set up by the Harrison Garden Club 
at a New York show 


Even if our plants are not very numer- 
ous, and we find shelves unnecessary, the 
arrangement of these few plants should 
certainly be worthy of the title “indoor 
garden”. We might save the very center 
of the window ledge for the plant which 
has reached the height of its glory at any 
given time. At either side of this center 
we could grade our plants, from the 
smallest toward the center to the highest 
which would be at the corners of the 
window. In this way any average sized 
house plant would loom large in the 
center, standing out in full silhouette 
against the out-of-door background. It 
is nice to have a special place for a 
plant which is momentarily a pride and 
Joy: 

When we are using shelves against the 
window as well as a wide window sill, 
we will place most or all of our larger 
leaved plants and more sizeable plants 
low. This is logical and gives more visual 
satisfaction. In flower arrangement we 
are encouraged to use our heaviest flow- 
ers low and this is the same principle 
applied to another phase of decoration. 
Occasionally we may want to place a 
fairly large plant high. In this case we 
should use little else on the same shelf; 
we are concentrating our weight instead 
of spreading the same weight thinner by 
usmg several smaller plants in the same 


space. Our second illustration demon- 
strates this. The top shelf has only three 
plant groupings, each comparatively 
heavy. The middle shelf has seven dis- 


tinctly placed plants besides the water- 
fall of greenery which supplements them 
on its way down from the top shelf. 

In our first picture with its more even 
distribution the arrangement of plants 
is very heavy at the base. The line-up 
on the top shelf is composed of smaller 
plants than those on the shelf below. All 
this makes a pleasing gradation of weight 
from bottom to top. In this all-over 
pattern window, the spice lies in the 
variations of the silhouettes. 





Photos by SEAP 
This window in which the grouping of 
plants and the shapes of voids are so 
vital was designed by the Cedarhurst 
Garden Club 
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Mealy Bugs on Coleus 


Can anyone tell me how to get 
rid of mealy bugs on Coleus or foliage 
plants? I pick the bugs off, and 
spray the plants at intervals, but 
yet the bugs infest the plants and 
make life miserable for me as I 
dearly love the Coleus in all its lovely 


2 
? colors.—(Mrs) E. G. E., (IIl.) 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
e 


Some gardeners only bring in clean 
new cuttings, never old plants. What 
“3 other methods have proved successful 


in combating this serious 


: EDITOR. 


2 Growing Gasplant from Seed 


For the past three years, I have 

2 gathered seeds of the Gasplant and 

planted them in pots, but with no 

success. Seeds that fall on the ground 

2 do not seed themselves either. I 

wonder if some reader could tell me 

how to plant the seeds to obtain 
plants.—JOSEPH HAYEs, { Mich.) 


Beetle Bores Gourds 


Will) some reader of FLOWER 
GROWER tell me the name of a small 
hard insect that bores holes in hard 
? gourd shells and which also totally 


2 
2 
2 





garden questions. 


pest ?— 


Queries and Answers Department— 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


destroys my dried Helichrysums? 
They even attack gourds which have 
been treated with two formaldehyde 
baths and then lacquered. They act 
like the armadillo—form a hard ball 
and lay perfectly still when dis- 
covered. I’m hoping fervently to find 
some means to eradicate this destruc- 
tive pest.—(Mrs.) RAacHEL HOLMEs, 
( Texas. ) 


Rosa Hugonis Seedling 


I wonder if someone can tell me 
what to expect from a_ seedling of 
Rosa hugonis? I have a plant which 
came up this spring and is now (mid- 
September) about two feet tail and 
quite bushy. Is it worth saving ?— 
(Mrs.) J. S. MITCHELL, (Ind.) 

My guess is your’ seedling will be 
like the parent.—EbITor. 


Four-Year-Old Wisteria Hasn’t 
Bloomed 


About four years ago we ordered 
a Wisteria plant from one of the best 
nurseries. The plant is’ growing 
beautifully around an Oak tree on 
our terrace, but we have looked in 
vain for flowers. We have given it 


2222222??? 2?2?2?2?2?22? 222? 2? 2? 2? 2? 2? ? ? ? 


gestions ’—M. V., ( Wisc.) 


"AD °*ND AD 





°NO 


excellent care and are at a loss to 
know why it does not bloom. Can 
anyone offer us information or sug- 


"A °ND 


Earthworms in House Plant Soil 


Are earthworms injurious to Afri- 
can Violets? I sift my soil and 
watch for them when repotting, but 
always discover them later. One 
year, I tried baking my soil but a 
florist told me this was a mistake, 
that heating destroyed the chemical 
properties in the soil. My plants did 
poorly, too, with this treatment.— 
(Mrs.) J. C. PICKENS, (W. Va.) 


fan *™D *AD °ND °ND 


Who Has These Daylilies? 


Where can I purchase the follow- 
ing Daylilies: Crown of Gold, Golden 
West, Tangerine, Robin Red Breast? 
—(Mrs.) A. SCHACHT, ( Mich.) 


"AD “ND °*ND 


Shrimp Plant Source Wanted 


I would like to purchase the Shrimp 
Plant and wonder if any reader can 
tell me where it can be obtained ?7— 


? 
(Mrs.) E. G. E., (IIL) ? 
? 











Moses-in-the-Cradle 


Answering Mrs. K. Duerstling, (Ky.) 
August 

Christ-in-the-Manger may be Tradescantia 
discolor, more commonly known as Moses- 
in-the-Cradle. It belongs to the Wander- 
ing Jew family, has long green 
above and purple beneath, and the arrange- 
ment of the small purple flowers has given 
rise to the many popular names. I am 
sorry I do not know of any dealer who 
handles it, but would suggest that a 
Florida nursery might have it.—(Mrs.) 
KENNETH GoBIN, (Calif.) 


leaves, 


Toy Snake Frightens Orioles Away 
Answering R. Heil (Iowa) September 

Get a small toy snake and coil it in a 
life-like manner in the top of your Trumpet 
Vine. Move it occasionally during the 
first day or two. This will keep mocking- 
birds from eating ornamental berries from 
shrubs and I believe it will also discourage 
the oriole. There are so few orioles here 
that I would be glad to grow a Trumpet 
Vine to induce a pair to nest in my garden, 
—FERRELL BEcK, (Tex.) 


Winter Begonias 
H. Brimhall (Iowa) 


There are no truly tuberous’ winter- 
blooming Begonias. She doubtless has in 
mind the large English winter flowering 
hybrids originated by Veitch many years 
ago and which have fleshy roots, but which 


Answering Mrs. C. 
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cannot be dried off and have to be propa- 
gated from leaf cuttings like the smaller 
flowered type of which Melior is an ex- 
ample. The Veitch hybrids, single and 
double, are extremely beautiful, but never 
were popular among U. S. florists because 
they drop their flowers when taken out of 
the greenhouse. Julius Roehrs Co., Ruther- 
ford, N. J., used to grow some of the va- 
rieties, including Optima and Exquisite, 
large flowered singles. Clibran’s of England 
in later years, raised many of this type, 
particularly doubles, and these too were 
tried out in America, but probably the 
only existing stocks are to be found on 
private estates around Boston and New 
York.—T. A, WEstTon, (N. J.) 


Winter Blooming Begonias 


Answering Mrs. Brimhall (Iowa) August 
You ean get winter blooming tuberous 
Begonias from Leslie Woodriff, Harbor, Ore- 
gon. He lived in California for many years, 
and is a marvelous hybridizer—a_ very 
fine person, too.—Mary C, SHAw, (Calif.) 


Growers of Walnut Trees 


Answering Robert Mueller (N. J.) August 
The Broadview English Walnut is listed 
by Michigan Nut Nursery, Union City, 


Michigan, the Mountain Nut Co., Roanoke, 
Virginia, and the Nut 
Downington, Penna. 
The Deming Purple is not listed in the 
regular 


Tree Nutseries, 


catalogue of the. Mountain Nut 





Company, but I believe I saw it listed in 


one of their price lists. 

The Schafer English Walnut may be 
available from the Lynn Tuttle Nursery, 
The Heights, Clarkson, 
Hay, (Mo.) 


A Walnut Grower 


Answering Robert Mueller (N. J.) August 

You may purchase the Broadview Eng- 
lish Walnut from the Sunny Ridge Nursery, 
Pennsylvania.—KENNETH IL, 


Swarthmore, 
RENOLL, ( Penna.) 
Dry Japanese Iris Turn Yellow 


Answering M. H. 
I have 


MeD. 


Japanese Iris 


(Iowa ) 
which are 


unless they have a thorough sdaking. I 
think they love water and _ prefer rich 
soil. However, time only can tell.— 


CHARLES PAULSEN, ( Nebr.) 


Rose Beads Recall Childhood Memories 


Answering Wilma Hartman (Mo.) July 


When I was a child in Oklahoma, before 
(1907), we had very few of 
the amusements our children have today. 
So, one of the girls’ favorite pastimes was 
making rose beads. The handmade beads 
have a faint, delicate perfume, that lingers 


its statehood 


on after years of use. 
Rose Beads: 








Wash.—LEANDER 


October 
three 
years old and they get yellow every week 


Take one large cupful of 
fine salt and heat; add to this one cup of 
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of 
of 





rose petals, pressed down firmly, even 
mashed and crushed, so that a fairly 
large amount is used. Mix 4 cup of corn- 
starch with 4 cup of water and stir in 
slowly the heated salt and rose _ petals, 
using a little more water if needed to 
make a mass that will hold together. Add 
just a drop of oil paint to make the color 
desired, or they may be made in natural 
color without coloring. Put over heat 
again, stirring all the time until smooth. 
Then, roll mass 4 inch thick,* cut with a 
thimble and then roll each bead in the 
palm of the hand until perfectly smooth 
and round. This method makes them of 
even size. As the beads are rolled, string 
on a smooth wire to dry and form holes 
for string. Then hang in a dry place to 
completely dry. String the beads on dental 
floss —MatTTig B. Wricut, (Okla.) 


Growers of Old Roses 


Answering Ethel Cobb (Va.) March 

Roy Hennessey of Hillsboro, Oregon, ad- 
vertises Bon Silene, the Cochets, Duchesse 
de Brabant, Rainbow and many other old 
Roses. Heller Brothers of New Castle, In- 
diana, have some of the old Roses on their 
own roots. Bobbink & Atkins, East Ruther- 
ford, N. J., specialize in old Roses as one 
of their departments.—MavurRicE H. MEr- 
RILL, ( Okla.) 


Wild Sweet Potato Vine 


Answering Mrs. A. G. (Ohio) 
May 

I have seen the tuberous rooted Moon- 

flower listed in the catalogue you men- 

tioned and am not sure, but think it 


may be one of the wild sweet potato vines 


Bishop 





so common everywhere, because the descrip- 
tion sounds much like one that grows near 
here. If it is, this vine is a pest which 
is almost impossible to get rid of when 
once established. Not long ago I saw 
one of these vines in bloom covering a 
shed, and I never have seen anything so 
thrifty and full of bloom, but it was noth- 
ing but that most undesirable wild vine.— 
Mary LARKIN Cook, (Ind.) 


Double White Poppy Source 


Answering Mrs. John Guyer (Ill.), August 
You will find a lovely, very double white 
Poppy listed by Porter and Son, Seedmen, 
Stephenville, Texas. The flower stalk is 3 
to 4 feet tall. The flowers are fluffy balls 
fully 3 inches in diameter. This may be a 
newer Poppy than she had in mind but is 
a worthwhile addition to the flower bor- 
der.—(Mrs.) Don E. Beck, (Texas.) 


White Poppies 


Answering Mrs. John Guyer (Ill.) August 


Double White Shirley Poppies (Ryburgh 
Hybrid) may be secured from Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago, Ill., for 10 cents a 
package. Trivett’s Seed Store, 134-144 
Washington St., New York, features a 
magnificent White in Trivett’s Giant White 
at 25 cents a package.—(Mrs.) J. RoBert 
CHRISMON, (N. C.) 


White Bee-Balm 


Answering Dr. D. V. Dow (Iowa) May 

I think that you will be able to get 
white Bee-balm at the Olde Garrison House, 
Bedford, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Dutton run 






































that garden and they have interesting herb 
plants.—Linpa Tracey Hanks, ( Mass.) 


Answering Dr. D. V. Dow (Ia.) May 
The Aiken Nurseries, Putney, Vt., lists 
a “nearly” white wild Bergamot, and Rex. 
D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., lists a “pure 
white.”—L. M. Cooper, (N. Y.) 


Answering Dr. D. V. Dow (Iowa) May 

White Bee Balm can be bought from Way- 
side Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. It is listed as 
Monarda or Didyma alba.—(Mrs.) Joun 
F. Kopaua, (Mich.) 


Answering Dr. D. V. Dow (Ia.) May 
White Bee Balm or Bergamot may be 
had from Mrs. Ignace Ferrick, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, or Darrell Crawford, Salina, Kansas. 
—(Mrs.) J. RoBert Curismon, (N. C.) 


Double Violets on West Coast 


Answering Lucille C. Ross (Tenn.) July 

Wm. Borsch & Son of Maplewood, Ore- 
gon, list two double sweet Violets; varie- 
ties Marie Louise (mauve) and Swanley 
White. The same kinds are also offered 
by Carl Purdy, Ukiah, California.—( Mrs.) 
E. H. NELson, (N. Y.) 


Clove Currant Available 


Answering Mrs. Leslie Thompson (Wash.) 
July 
Call’s Nurseries, Perry, Ohio, list Ribes 
aureum in their spring folder for 1943.— 
MARION NOBLE, (O.) 











10 RED LEAF BARBERRY $1 
3 yr. 18 in. Extra fine. 100 for $8 | 


OUR 75th 





*1°° SPECIALS 


Handsome Trees. Well Rooted 


RED DOGWOOD $1 


Brand s 





“"AMARYLLIS" BELLADONNA 
from Africa 
2 Large Bulbs $1 


1 Extra Large Bulb $1 


(Cantaloupe size) or sun. 


—— HARDY XMAS FERN——, 


Resembles Boston Fern. Green all win- 
ter. Hardy. Outdoors. Plant in shade 


6 large clumps $1 





King of Window Gerdens 
For winter outdoor planting or pot 
culture. Hardy Plant outdoors 6 
inches deep. House culture directions 
included. Flowers are large and hand 


—3 CHINESE AZALEAS $1— 


Red hardy flowers. Extra large. 
Worth many times the price. 





some, in deep pink. 











DAFFODILS. Asst., six var, All Will 
FIGWOE coccccevccccccscacees 50 bulbs $1 


TULIPS, Rainbow mixture. 


VICTORY PLANTS 
BUSH CHERRY TREE. Abundance of 
cherries on dwarf bushes. 24”. ..2 for $1 
HORSE RADISH 
STRAWBERRIES. 2-season varieties. 


LEER Eee 10 roots $1 


When you buy Brand Peonies you are assured of quality 
breeding, and every root you buy is a standard Brand 
division with a large well-balanced root system and three 
or more eyes—all ready to start growing the minute you 
plant it. Send for our catalog and make your choice from 
the many prize-winning varieties shown, or trust to our 
judgment and order one of the special offers below: 


OUR ANNIVERSARY 












ANNIVERSARY OFFERING OF 


SUPERB PEONIES 


100 for $3, 25 for $1 35 for $! SELECTION 
PRIVET HEDGE. 18-in. Lovely.25 for $1 ASPARAGUS. 2 year-old....... 25 for $1 a 
LARGE CLEMATIS. Jackmani purple. RHUBARB. Quality roots...... 6 roots $1 Myrtle Gentry (Silver 


Andre red, Henri white........ 2 for $i 
GRAPE HYACINTHS. (Blue Bells) All 

blooming size. Lovely........-.. 35 for $1 
TRILLIUMS, Well in shade..... 15 for $1 


CREEPING MYRTLE. Evergreen and 


blue flowers. Shade. Embankments. 


12 for $1 
RHODODENDRONS. 3-year......6 for $I 
PEONIES. Red. pink, white. 2-tone. 

4 for $! 
BLUE SPRUCE. 10-inch, 8-yr. old. 

4 for $1 


New CLIMBER ROSES. One AMERI- 
CAN BEAUTY. Everbloomer; 1 pink 
Radiant Everbloomer; 1 Golden Talis 
Ren kf 

PACH YSANDRA—Sopurge. For shady 
places. Covers ground with carpet 
OE A oon caskcgnnséecsrenens 12 for $1 

SC ABBOT EO PHEGK...... ccccccccccse $! 

PARSON’S GIANT Lily-of-the-Valley 


trom Sweden, Largest flowering of all 


Lilies-of-the-Valley ........... 5 pips $t 
PINK LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY, 
4 pips $1 
HOLLAND TYPE Lily-of-the-Valley, 
ee | ee 50 for $1 


PERSIAN LILAC. 2 large plants $1 

DWARF ROCK GARDEN IRIS...8 for $1 

CORAL BELLS (Henchara)...... 6 for $I 
FOUNTAIN BUTTERFLY BUSH. An 
upright shrub with graceful drooping 
branches covered with myriads of blue 
flowers all along stem for several feet. 
Most attractive. Originated in Siberia. 

2 for $1.00 


HOUSE PLANTS 
HELIOTROPES. Fragrant, always in 


EE oes abs eneckmeknnas hae’ 4 for $1 
GOLDEN LILY of China, Pot Culture. 
DE DEED 6s cccecsncess ...8 for $1 


POINSETTIA. Pot grown plants for 
Xmas. Good year after year.....4 for $1 

PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS. Plant in 
rebbies and water. Large bulbs. 


15 for $1 
FREESIAS. Al! color selection. Large 
| era 20 for $1 


FUCHSIAS. Handsome mixture. .5 for $1 
COLEUS from pots. Lovely colors.5 for $1 
MARGUERITE DAISIES, Mammoth 
yellow. Flower all winter. New.5 for $1 
TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIA. 
Shade or sun. Flowers all winter.6 for $1 
CALLAS. Flowers all year. Large 
reer ey ee ere 4 for $1 
SCENTED GERANIUMS, mixed. Sorted 
variety with plenty of sniff appeal. 
5 for $1 
ORANGE PLANTS. Fragrant flowers, 
all-year. Miniature oranges all season, 


Plante from pots... .. 006s. ...3 for $1 
LEMON TREE. Large-size fruit. Frag- 

rant flowers. Edible............ 3 for $! 
CAMELLIAS. Red, pink, or white,12” 

1 for $1 

GARDENIA. Lovely.............. 3 for $1 


Add 10c each dollar purhase for packing 
and postage up to $5. (No catalog) $5 
and over free. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Dept. F. HAMMONTON, N. J. 









































Medal), Ella Christian- 
sen, Jean Cooperman, 
Mrs. A. M. Brand (Gold 
Medal) and Longfellow. 


All 5 for $10.00 


3 OUTSTANDING 
SINGLES 
Mankato (White), Flan- 
ders Fields (Red), Prai- 
rie Afire (Pink). 

All 3 for $7.50 


EIGHT 
OF THE FINEST 
Mary Brand, Avalanche, Ha- 
zel Kinney, Karl Rosenfeld, 
Susan White, Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, Frances Willard, Wal- 
ter Faxon. If purchased sep- 
arately, a $10 value. As a 

collection, 
All 8 for only $7.50 


FREE—Write for Our New 
Beautiful Colored Catalog 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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y "NO TRESPASSING 


Keeps your dog off chairs, rugs, beds, sofas, 
etc. To prevent damage — to keep your dog 
where he belongs — just sprinkle Powder 
Chaperone lightly on whatever you want to 
protect. This wonderful new powder is harm- 
less. You don’t see it — don’t smell it — but 
your dog does and stays away. Helps train 
your dog. Protects females from male dog 
annoyance. SEND NO MONEY — Order 
Powder Chaperone C.O.D. $1 plus postal 
charges. for generous package — several 
months’ supply (or send $1 and we pay 


postage). 


Sudbury Laboratory, 298 Dutton 


Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


Powder CHAPERONE 








” PREVENT ‘© 
GARBAGE: PAIL 
NUISANCE 





Don't be annoyed another minute. Keep dogs 
away from garbage pails, post fences, gardens 
and shrubs by spraying with Liquid Chaperone, 
a harmless new dog repellent that works like 
magic. You don't see it... don't smell it, but 
dogs do and stay away. Won't dissolve in 
rain. ORDER BY MAIL, C.0.D. $1.00 plus 
postage, or enclose $1.00, we pay postage. 
Sudbury Laboratory, 298 Dutton Rd., So. 


Sudbury, Mass. Spray with LIQUID 


CHAPERONE 








Wonderful new 
powder protects 
chairs, curtains, 
table legs, etc. 


Just sprinkle Pussy Scat 


lightly on chairs, beds, sofas—around 
curtains and table legs—wherever you 
want your cat to keep off. Harmless. 
Effective. Doesn’t show. You don’t smell 


it, but your cat does—and 
learns to stay away. 


PUSSY-SCAT $ 1 __— 


Generous package. Several months’ 
supply. SEND NO MONEY. Order 
Pussy Scat C.O.D. $1 plus postage. 
Or send $1 and we pay postage. 
Sudbury Laboratory, 298 Dut- 
ton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. * 
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UR cover illustration 
() this month is a pre- 
view of one of the 
new annuals for 1944—the 
Mammoth Mum Marigold. 
This Burpee novelty, we 
have been informed, has 
won an All-America award for next year, 
and judging from the blooms I have seen, 
it well deserves this recognition. 
Since one of this new variety’s claims 
to fame is its exceptionally large size for 
a Chrysanthemum-flowered Marigold, it 
is shown on our cover in actual size. Fully 
matured blooms will average from three 
and one-half to four inches in diameter. 
The originator calls the color light sul- 
phur-yellow, but to my eye the color is 
more nearly chartreuse, at least in late 
summer and early autumn. Those who 
make a hobby of arranging flowers will 
find this cool color very attractive and a 
relief, in fact, from the glowing oranges 
of most other Marigolds. It is within 
the realm of reason to expect to see this 
Marigold freely grown next year, even 
in Victory Gardens which, I forecast, will 
include more flowers in 1944, even if they 
are grown in rows between string beans, 
tomatoes and cabbages. 





HEN the Crabapple article, prepared 

for us by A. F. den Boer, arrived 
a few weeks ago, I wondered how 
I could find space for it—it was so long. 
My first impulse was to “cut it down” to 
fit on two pages instead of three, but as 
you will see by turning to page 500, you’re 
getting the whole article, rather than just 
a part of it, because the subject of Orna- 
mental Crabapples deserves a thorough 
review now. 

The author’s first acquaintance with the 
Flowering Crabs was in Dutch and Freneh 
nurseries, before the first World War, but 
not until fifteen years ago did he begin 
to make a serious study of this group of 
trees. Now, the collection which he has 
planted in the Water Works park of Des 
Moines, Iowa, numbers over 200 species, 











e Marigolds grow big- 
ger and better — Des 
Moines’ Crabapples— 
Current Crabapple 


references 


forms and varieties. Mr. den Boer tells 
me that 20 more will be planted this fall 
while an additional 40 were budded this 
summer, making a final total of 260 kinds. 
This collection is one of the most com- 
plete in the country and is a credit indeed 
to Mr. den Boer who, incidentally, is econ- 
sidered one of the country’s leading au- 
thorities on Ornamental Crabs. 


CANNOT pass over the subject of 

Ornamental Crabs without making 
brief mention of two booklets which have 
come to my desk recently. The larger 
and more important of the two, entitled 
“Crabapples for America’, is published 
by The American Association of Botan- 
ical Gardens and Arboretums. A commit- 
tee of seven men, headed by Dr. Donald 
Wyman of the Arnold Arboretum, and 
including Mr. A. F. den Boer, compiled 
the information in this 8l-page booklet, 
the purpose of which is to reeord every 
known species and variety of Crabapple, 
supply information about these varieties, 
and to note the commercial sources and 
location of important collections. There 
are incidental notes on culture and related 
matters. This booklet should prove valu- 
able both to the specialist and to the seri- 
ous gardener. 

In the Bulletin for September 17 of 
the Arnold Arboretum, Dr. Donald Wy- 
man has compiled a chart covering 70 
varieties of Crabapples showing the dates 
between which Crabapple fruits are color- 
ful and effective. Thus, it appears that 
the fruit of the Sargent Crab remains ecol- 
orful from September 1 to January 1, 
whereas the Floribunda Crab only puts 
on a 7-week show from late August to 
mid-October. 

Dr. Wyman will, I’m sure, gladly sup- 
ply readers with complete information on 
both of these publications. He may be 
addressed at the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


This Three Gulls weathervane is located on 
top of the cupola of Harter Edmondson’s 
home workshop and garage at Forestville, 
Maryland. Mr. and Mrs. Edmondson both 
work and to prevent their being late to work 
Mr. Edmondson constructed the cupola with 
an electric clock both in the front and in 
the rear so that they can keep an eye on 
“Old Father Time” regardless of where they 
may be working on their 4-acre farm 
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Late Fall Seed Sowing 


(Continued from page 499) 


whereby certain seeds, likely to be those 
of fair size and with hard coverings, are 
planted in layers (often in a box) alter- 
nating with thicknesses of+ soil, sand, 
peat moss or fibre, the whole being then 
placed where it will keep reasonably 
moist and decidedly cool. Freezing is 
allowable, but with most stratified seeds 
a fluctuating temperature within the 
range 35° to 45° F. seems to give best 
results. When spring comes the seeds 
are removed, and without being allowed 
to dry out, are sown in shaded beds or 
flats, germination to be expected usually 
quite soon thereafter. Removal of the 
seeds from the sand or peat moss inter- 
layers with which they have been strati- 
fied will be easier if the seeds have 
been spread thinly in each layer directly 
on cotton cloth or between pieces of it. 
In the ease of larger seeds, wire window 
screening may be used. 

In making up beds, or the soil for 
flats or seed pans, it is well to remember 
that the fertility of the soil, or the lack 
of it, has little to do with actual germi- 
nation, while the texture of the soil may 
have a great deal to do with it. We 
don’t mean to decry fertility; reasonably 
rich soil is needed for adequate growth 
of the seedlings after germination has 
taken place. The point is that no lot 
of seed ever failed to germinate because 
the soil was not fertile, although many 
seem to believe that is true. Seeds can 
be germinated full well in clear sterile 
sand, but of course the seedlings won't 
amount to much afterward unless watered 
with nutrient solutions, or transferred 
shortly to normal soil. 

For seed bed use soil should contain 
some sand to prevent baking and crust- 
ing, also some humus or vegetable fibre, 
partly for the same reason, partly to 
increase its water-holding capacity. A 
good grade of fine peat moss mixed with 
the soil will do. For direct fertilizer 
there is, of course, nothing better than 
old fine stable manure, but next to it 
come the commercial sheep and cow man- 
ures, now prepared in easily handled 
forms and really quite effective in adding 
both plant food and humus. Bone meal 
is good enough finally, but very «low 
acting and in any ease not a complete 
fertilizer. The various complete chemi- 
eal fertilizers are, on a cent per-pound 
basis, the cheapest sources of purchased 
fertility, but must be used with caution 
and in moderation, particularly by the 
beginner with them. We prefer not to 
use this type of fertilizer in seed flats. 

Anyway, see that the original soil, and 
any added ingredients, are thoroughly 
mixed and fined. Moreover, before sow- 
ing, be sure that you have a firm seed 


bed. In flats or pots this may be ob- 
tained by actually pounding, or at least 
hard-pressing, the surface with a_ block 
of wood. In larger seed beds nothing 


equals close trampling over all the sur- 


face. In digging, the soil is actually inter- 
spaced with air, as when one whips egg 
whites or cream. It increases in volume. 

As to size of bed, meet your own 
preference and length of arm. In com- 
mercial establishments beds usually run 
from 36 to 40 inches in width, with 
rows placed across the beds, about 4 
inches apart. When sowings are in 
flats, the rows may be as close as 2 
inches. Depth of sowing depends upon 
size of seed, but in a well-made, well- 
firmed seed ‘bed the little furrows may 
be pretty shallow, only a trifle deeper 
than the depth, (that is, the thickness) 
of the seed itself. That means thin ecov- 
ering and after covering each row should 
again be firmed down with a block of 
wood, or well slapped down with the 
back of the hand, the practice of most 
commercial growers, who also have a 
trick of covering by drawing two fingers 
along the row. 

Actual sowing in the row may be by 
sifting from the seed bag, or better, 
when the feel and movements have 
been acquired, by letting seeds flow be- 
tween the fingers. An experienced man 
can sow in this latter way with full 
evenness, without looking, gauging thick- 
ness of sowing just by the feeling of the 
seed as it flows between his fingers. 

Seeds handled by the cold method in- 
clude those of many perennials, of a 
large number of bulbous species, of per- 
haps the majority of woody plants, and 
rather surprisingly, those of certain an- 
nuals. Of these a large number of kinds 
definitely require the cold treatment. 
Others do not actually require it, often 
giving satisfactory germination if sown 
fairly late in spring or at other sea- 
sons, but are nevertheless far surer to 
come quickly and strongly in the spring 
if sown in fall or winter. A few kinds, 
notably Alstroemeria and Liliums aura- 
tum and speciosum, seem to need a 
double treatment, exposure first to heat, 
then to cold. A good way with them 
is to sow just as soon as they ripen. 
Alstroemeria in particular ripens early 
enough so that one may give it, after 
sowing, a long exposure to heat, then a 
winter-full of cold, and so handled it 
usually germinates quickly and strongly. 

The lists (on page 499) are of some 
of the kinds that we have found to be 
benefited by cold treatment. These lists 
might be extended to include some hun- 
dreds more. 





SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 


the like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 











Dept. Z. 
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Cut-Flower Mixture 


For arrangements, for borders, for your 
rock garden! Pansy booklet FREE. 


100 Plants $3.25; 250 Plants $6.50, postpaid 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM Briss," 














1. Help Uncle Sam! 
2. Help Your Dealer! 3. Help Your Garden! 


@ Transportation problems, labor shortage 

. . none of these will prevent you from giv- 
ing your garden a square meal if you order 
early and have VIGORO VICTORY GARDEN 
FERTILIZER on hand. 

Vigorc Victory Garden Fertilizer pro- 
duces amazing results because it supplies 
all the food elements vegetables need from 
soil. It helps them grow bigger, gives more 
nutritional value, too. Odorless and eco- 
nomical. Comes in packages of 100, 50, 25, 


10 and 5 lbs, 
VICTORY GARDEN 


IGOR rT 


FOR FOOD PRODUCTION ONLY 


yy a? your Cte OCR, oe of 
now! 


Swift & one mee By me and flowers. 













Garden Craft Bird he3 SO 


Attract birds to your propncs with this 
year ‘round hanging seeder. Holds full 
ound of feed. Roof lifts off for filling 
10pper. Real white pine, stained tree 
brown. i unusual Christmas gift! 


BIRD and BIRD HOUSE BOOK! 


Twenty-four pages of pictures and in- fii) 
tere ng. information for bird lovers. 
FREE with order, or send 10c in coin. 


WOODWORKING SPECIALTY CO. 
___145_ Woodstock, Crystal Lake, Ill. 


For AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of 
Lilium, Iris, and Eremurus species, with 
Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbutus, and 
others that need winter's cold for starting. 
Unique catalog. Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE 











MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 










600 LARGE BLOOMS 


America’s great flowering sen- 
sation! Grows bushel-size first 
year with 600 2” blooms. 3 
months’ gorgeous beauty. 6 vi- 
vid colors Now available for 
Fall planting! FREE Garden 
Beauty Book. Write today! 


R.M.KELLOGGCO, 
Box 6241 Three Rivers, Mich. 





e "+ Marysville Ohio 


FLOWER GROWER §11 
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Just Wet It... and It Grows 


‘“*Earthless’’ sphagnum-moss plant ball 
(3” in diameter) impregnated with 
Vitamin B-1. Blooms in record time. 


wg place it in bowl or hanging bas- 
et and keep moist. Eleven varieties: 
Nasturtium, sweet pea, morning glory, 
petunia, zinnia, marigold, cosmos, mixed 
flowers, climbing and trailing vines, 
and parsley. 


Ideal for Gifts and Bridge Prizes 


50c each—3 for $1.00 
All 11 varieties—$3 


Postpaid. Money-back Guarantee 


JO-BEE COMPANY 
1010 Fox Theatre Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 





























"ORCHID" IRIS 


An exotic Japanese type iris, palest pink 
and lavender to deep rose and blue. 
3 for $1.00 
FREE — Reference Catalog for Bulbs, 
Vegetables and Flowers 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Dept. F, Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 








Burpee’s .ox 
* cm 


BD (or Cornflowers) 


Plant Early This Fall, for biggest 
and best Flowers next spring 

To see for yourself, we will send 

this splendid mixture of ‘real flag 

colors, a 15c-Packet of Seeds free, 
with directions. Kasy to grow. 

Greatly improved, fully double 

flowers--red, white and blue-- 

freely borne on long stems. 2- 

to2-ft. plants. 4 

Seeds grown on 

Burpee’s Flora- 

dale Farms. Send: 

‘stamp for postage, 


W. Atlee Burpee 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, lowa 





















TOP Quality 
1 OREGON ROSES 


Your Choice of any 
6 for $4.00 postpaid 
12 for $7.50 
VARIETIES: 


Ami Quinard, blackish-garnet 
Autumn, burnt orange and pink 
Christopher Stone, scarlet-crimson 

on. de Sastago, coppery-red and gold 
Cynthia, rich coppery-rose 

Edith Nellie Perkins, salmon and gold 
Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to orange 
Joanna Hill, appricot to cream-yellow 
Margaret McGredy, orange-scarlet 
McGredy’s Ivory, ivory-white 

Picture, perfect rich pink 

Talisman, rose-red and gold 


CLIMBERS 
Paul’s Scarlet Cli., scarlet-red 
Reveil Dijonnais, coppery-red, gold center 


fr ILLUSTRATED 
so fat CATALOG 


yy Van Hevelingen 


3870 N.€.Glisan St ,Portland, Oregon 
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ROWNTREE 


Author of “Hardy Californians” “California Shrubs” ete. 


F you haven’t already made a com- 
post begin one now. Never in the 
history of gardening was composting 

more necessary. November’s clean-up pro- 
vides material for the start. Here is a 
simplified recipe; in three months it will 
produce humus ready for garden use. 
On an airy three-by five-foot foundation 
of branches spread a layer of waste gar- 
den material such as leaves or lawn clip- 
pings or coarser stuff. Add two inches of 
manure or animal waste and then a 
sprinkling of wood ashes. On top of 
this scatter one inch of rich earth. Re- 
peat this sandwiching until the structure 
is five feet high, a little narrower ut the 
top than at the bottom. Keep the pile 
wet; never let it dry out. After three 
weeks turn it over and turn again after 
five weeks, wetting while turning. 


California. Since by reason of its to- 
pography California is cut up into many 
different and definite climates, each cli- 
mate specializing in distinetive condi- 
tions, gardening therein must follow the 
inescapable path dictated by these con- 
ditions. No monthly column ean make 
a pretense of covering these conditions. 
It can only touch a few of the high spots 
in each of the following sections. 


Southern California. Stake well those 
tall stalks of Mexican Tree Dahlia for 
autumn winds can wreck devastation 
upon these ornamental giants. Note the 
Chrysanthemums you wish to perpetuate 
while their flowers are still before you, 
and, as they wither, cut the stems to the 
ground. 

Now is the time to get in the regula- 
tion annual winter bloomers among which 
are Snapdragons, Stocks, Linarias, Ca- 
lendula, Chrysanthemum mawi, Violas, 
Virginian Stock, Visearia and the glori- 
ous Nemesias. 

If you are putting in Wild Lilae (Ce- 
anothus) bushes, remember that Novem- 
ber and the two following months are 
the best ones for planting these native 
shrubs. Choose the most beautiful spe- 
cies for they are no more trouble to 
grow and take up no more room than 
some of those often seen in gardens. 
C. gloriosus is the best low ground cover- 
ing Wild Lilae, C. impressus one of the 
richest blue-flowering four-foot species 
and three-foot C. purpureus has an at- 
tractive spreading habit of growth, love- 
ly dark green holly-like leaves and heavy 
bunches of violet blue blossoms. Among 
the host of Californian Ceanothus spe- 
cies there are quite fifty which are hand- 
some enough and adaptable enough to 
be grown in the wild flower garden but 
at present only about half a dozen of 


these are to be found in the trade. 

November is the ideal month to start 
a wild flower garden but be sure to 
group your natives together in a place 
where they will not receive the amount 
of summer watering which the regular 
flower garden gets. On the other hand, 
newly planted native shrubs should be 
kept moist throughout the rainy season 
and be given several thorough waterings 
during their first summer. 

Artichokes and asparagus, both greedy 
plants, can go in now, as ean such year- 
round crops as beets, turnips and ecar- 
rots. Seed of beets and earrot germi- 
nate quicker if soaked. It is time to 
buy plants of broccoli, brussels sprouts, 
chard and early cabbage though I get 
just as good results by sowing the seed 
in the ground and transplanting, and in 
this way I can choose my own strains. 
Sow bunching onions now and peas— 
not forgetting the delicious edible pod 
sorts—as well as such leafy crops as 
lettuce, celtuce and endive. 


California fog belt. The tuberous Be- 
gonias which grow so superbly in the 
moist atmosphere of the foggy area are 
now terminating this year’s flowering. 
When the leaves are discolored, lift the 
tubers leaving on them as much soil as 
will hold. Dry them for a few weeks 
in a half shady spot and then clean them 
thoroughly and store in a cool well ven- 
tilated room. Go over them every now 
and then and discard all rotted ones. 

The foggy region, particularly of 
Central Coastal California, is a nearly 


Photo by Josef Muench 
Ceanothus purpureus has small, evergreen, 
holly-like leaves and purple flowers 
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perfect climate for Fuchsia growing. 
Begin now to rest your plants, for the 
season’s growth is over and it will soon 
be time to prune them. 

The above vegetable garden notes for 
Southern California go also for the fog 
belt. Among the vegetables which do 
especially well in this region and which 
can be grown the year round are peas 
and Seven-Top turnip. At any time of 
year curled cress (pepper grass) will, 
in less than three weeks from sowing, 
produce tasty salad greens. Bibb’s let- 
tuce, celtuee and Paris White Cos are 
particularly suited to this climate. 

California, Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin valleys. Take up and store tubers 
of Dahlias, rootstocks of Cannas, and 
Tigridia and Gladiolus corms. Novem- 
ber is the month to put in deciduous 
flowering bushes, a class of plant this 
region excels in growing. No other sec- 
tion of the state, unless it be Northern 
California, can accent the changes of 
the year as pointedly, nor express sea- 
sonal gardening so successfully, as the 
Big Valley and its neighboring foothills. 
Therefore, let Magnolia stellata, Phila- 
delphus coronarius (Mock-orange), the 
common Lilaes and their French hy- 
brids, blossom in the spring garden, 
flowering Pomegranate, Crape Myrtle 
and Oleanders be included in the summer 
blooming shrubs, and choose your trees 
for their autumn and winter leaf color. 


Pacific Northwest. The Northwest is 
so rich in delightful native shrubs and 
trees that more of these should be grown 
in the garden. Plant some this month. 
Unlike those of the southern areas the 
wild northwesterners will stand summer 
watering and can be combined with or- 
dinary garden material. There is no 
lovelier tree than the Madrona (Arbu- 
tus menziesi) which grows from Central 
California north into British Columbia. 

The Northwest abounds in excellent 
rock gardens and in nurseries prepared 
to stock them. Now is the time to fill 
the gaps which summer heat and drought 
have left. If you are fond of blue, 
plant now some of the Omphalodes. They 
are more permanent than many Forget- 
me-nots and give a longer period of 
bloom. QO. cornifolia is a lovely species 
for part shade. Go through the long 
list of Mertensias, too. M. pulchella, 
an exquisite native of the Wallowa 
Mountains, is one of the best, a seven- 
inch plant needing sandy soil, perfect 
drainage and doing well under moraine 
conditions. Most Mertensias are deliv- 
ered only in spring, but the order 
should go in now. 

Storing vegetables and preparing the 
land for the spring garden are the main 
Victory Garden chores. There is still 
time to put in a cover crop. In storing 
fresh vegetables, the factors to be econ- 
sidered are a low temperature (below 
50°), a slightly moist air, good ventila- 
tion and some light. 





Gladiolus Bulbs at Digging Time 


Geceias offer on medium sizes (between 11% and 3% inch). 

$1.00 per 100; ag tay Ave Maria, Bagdad, Chas. 
amas Dream OQ’ Beauty, M. ‘of Orleans, Maroc co, Minuet, 
™. Machree, Mrs. Heaton, Pelegrina, Pe. McQuiston, Pic- 
erdy, Qa. Helen 2nd, Red Phipps, Ruffled Gold, Wurtem- 


be 

he's $1.20 r 100: Beacon, Com. Koehl, Paul Pfitzer, 
Bessy» Lou, Red Lory, Rewi Fallu, Smiling Maestro, Vv 
rince. 

At $1.60 per 100: Black Opal, Elwood, trak, New Era. 

Prepaid, 25 same rate. Minimum item 25c, minimum 
order °31. 00. Delivery before Christmas or next spring. 
Que medium sizes give splendid results. Try them. Write 


for co lete 
FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, towa 





Beautiful and Practical Books to Own 
and to Give as Christmas Gifts 
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GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR 


by Daniel J. Foley 









The only book which shows the commonly grown 
garden flowers in natural colors—invaluable for 
identification, pam. color arrangement, grouping, 
and general reference. More than 350 flowers in actual 
colors. $1.98 


GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR 


by McFarland, Hatton and Foley 


See your garden in color before you plant! With 275 
color plates, this is the most exciting book about bulbs 
ever published. It is an invaluable aid in selecting and 
arranging bulbs and gives full cultural directions. $1.98. 





VEGETABLE GARDENING IN COLOR 
by Daniel J. Foley 
The first complete book on vegetable gardening illus- 
trated in full color—150 plates. Expert and practcial 
directions for growing all the common vegetables. From 
seed order to the last harvest this is the book you will 
use. $2.50. 


MACMILLAN 60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
50 assorted Hardy Native Perennial 
_ Wildflowers—85.85 delivered 
Flowering spring through autumn—sun or shade. 
Send for catalog listing Ornamental plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, and Blue Ridge Wildings suitable for all planting. 
All nursery grown. 
EVERGREENS FOR HOLIDAY DECORATIONS 
American Holly, Balsam Fir, Ground Pine, Leucothoe Sprays, 
Galax leaves, etc. Send for illustrated folder. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Ashford, McDowell County, North Carolina 

















~[ BEGONIAS 


FOR INDOORS 


The exotic beauty of the Tuberous- 
rooted Begonia with its stunning large 
flowers and decorative foliage can be 
yours for nee ag forcing this winter, 
producing early Spring blooms. Flow- 
erfield will ship ‘them at their proper 
planting time. 

Mixed Colors: Three $1.00, Ten $2.95 


= OTHER INDOOR BEAUTIES 


AMARYLLIS HYBRIDS 
Fiery Red....... $1.00 each 
Pure White.....$1.00 each 
Crimson Pink...$1.00 each 
Mixed .. 75¢ ea., $7.50 doz. 








CALLA LILIES 
Pink. ..each 75¢, six $3.75 
White..each 35¢, six $1.75 BULB FIBER ... All of these 
Yellow.each 35¢, six $1.75 bulbs can be grown more easily in 
our special bulb fiber. Only water 
NARCISSUS is needed. Qt. 25¢, Peck $1.00 
Paperwhite Geondiioes SEND FOR FALL CATALOG 


Dozen 85¢ 


Grand Soleil d’Or— sleds 
orange yellow. . Doz. $ 


Flowerfiecld Bulb Farm @ 41 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, L.I., N. ¥. 
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FLOWER GROWER 513 





EVERY GARDENER SHOULD 
OWN THIS BOOK 











GARDEN QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


1001 


By Alfred C. Hottes 


A Veritable Ready Reference Manual—answers all 





kinds of garden questions, from what to plant on 
the north side of the house to what time to put 
Waterlilies in the pool. An amazing coi'lection of 
useful information for the amateur gardener who 


wishes to plan and manage his own grounds. 


388 Pages 214 Illustrations 
Cloth $2.50 postpaid 


A. T. DE LA MARE CO., Inc. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


448 West 37th St. 















* HUNDREDS « 


F UNUSUAL GIFTS 
ROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD= 
Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, Tibet, Cape 
Cod, Hollywood, Mexico, South America, etc. 


The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg Selections 
is full of inspirations and surprising “Finds”, all cop 
pictured and described for you. Inviting 

prices...the majority under $5.00. Each 

article is attractively wrapped and 


comes to you prepaid with " ves 
our guarantee of your 4 so SS 
complete satisfaction. 80 Hillman St. 


Feed the Wild Song Birds 
with a 2 in 1 Hanging Feeder 
‘$2.00 postpaid 
Made of Wood Stained Brown 
Holds 2 qts. Feed, 1 Ib. Suet Size 1L’x 
11”. Wren House in Summer Feeder 

woe it, Winter. Two Other Styles. 
veassr Window $2.00 
All 3 Feeders $5.00 Postpaid 
RODERICK PAYNE 
ot ONEY HOLLOW" 


New Carlisle, Ohio 





















Oxbow Bend Lane Est. 
























Nature's Climbing Beauties 
Modern large-flowering Clematis hybrids 
belie their looks, for though they are deli- 
cate in appearance they are hardy garden 
plants. Their wide color range and «race- 
ful habit make them decorative on trellises, 
arbors, and fences. As cut flowers they 
are ideal. 

TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
Jackmani. Violet-purple. 
Henryi. Large white flowers. 
Mme. Baron-Veillard. Lilac-rose. 


1 PLANT OF EACH FOR 
(Postpaid East of Miss.) $2.50 


OUR NEW CLEMATIS BOOKLET 
of choice varieties sent FREE on request. 

JAMES |. GEORGE & SON 
Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 








NOVEMBER, 1943 














November in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


F late, there has been much inter- 

est in so-called Air Plants. As a 

group, these are nearly all epi- 
phytes, native to tropical and subtropical 
Anerica. They are not parasitic, though 
found growing on trees, but derive their 
nourishment from rain and decayed vege- 
tation. The best known of this group 
are the pineapple and Spanish moss but 
some other kinds are much more decora- 
tive and are useful as pot plants. None 
of them can be grown successfully where 
the temperature drops below 50° F., so 
if fuel is scarce and the greenhouse has 
to be run cold, air plants are not the 
kind to choose. 

They are considered valuable as house 
plants and no doubt, in a warm room, 
will remain in good condition for a long 
time. Those of them that have their 
leaves overlapping into a vase shape will 
hold water in the container so formed, 
and the whole plant can be used as a con- 
tainer having several holders into which 
water may be poured and flowers of other 
species arranged, thus making an unique 
table center piece. The Aechmeas, Vrie- 
sias and Billbergias are good for this pur- 
pose. 

Air plants should be potted in rough 
fibrous material, using a pot just large 
enough to pack enough fiber around the 
roots to keep the plant in position. Sum- 
mer is the growing season and at that 
time frequent spraying with water is re- 
quired—at least three times a day. Dur- 
ing spring and early summer, the owner 
will be rewarded with flowers, that is, if 
he has tended the plants regularly. Some 
kinds have brightly colored flowers and 
those of Tillandsia lindeniana are partic- 
ularly attractive. They are blue and the 
bracts at the base are bright red. 


Sweet Peas endure cold. Many gar- 
deners who heat their greenhouses from 
the home heating unit will be unable to 
get oil to keep a sufficiently high tem- 
perature for tropical plants. The green- 
house need not, however, be empty unless 
it is in the colder regions. Why not 
grow a bench of Sweet peas? They will 
grow well in a cold house, especially if 
there is a solid bench at the disposal of 
the owner. Some moderately rich, well- 
drained soil is all that is required. Sow 
in rows, 9 inches apart and thin the 
seedlings to 6 inches apart. As soon 
as the seedlings show above ground, 
admit plenty of air. Try to discourage 
growth until the new year has advanced 
about six weeks. If plenty of air and 
light is admitted, the seedlings will re- 

















Enjoy lovely, healthy plants and gor- 
geous bi despite changing temper- 
atures by regular feeding with these 
rich, concentrated FOOD TABLETS. No 
odor, safe, easy to use. Satisfaction guaran- . 
teed. At Seed, Hardware, Garden Stores and Florists—- 
25c, 50c, $1.00, $2.75—or Plantabbs Co., Baltimore-1,Md. 


Fultons PLANIABBS 
















main very small—no more than, three 
inches high—while the darkest and most 
difficult days are with us. Some straw 
or dry leaves may be scattered over tliem 
during very cold nights. Then in Feb- 
ruary, when the days begin to lengthen 
and the sun provides more light, they 
will begin to move and there will then 
be a call for supports. 


Watch the ventilation. The green- 
house that is heated calls for extra at- 
tention this month so far as ventilation 
is concerned. November is fickle. The 
breezes may be balmy and again they 
may be very cold. It is important that 
fresh air be admitted on every possible 
occasion to almost any type of green- 
house. Not only must the wind be 
watched but the heating unit needs to 
be tempered with the weather. After a 
very cold day, when a good deal of fuel 
is required to keep up a ealled for tem- 
perature, we can suddenly find ourselves 
enjoying a very mild day, but the plants 
cannot enjoy it if the fuel is still gaily 
burning and the pipes are very hot. Over- 
heated pipes just mean a dry atmosphere 
and an unnecessary hastening of the dry- 
ing of the soil around the roots of the 
plants. 

Perennial plants, such as Dracaena, 
Maiden-hair Fern or Ficus, have reached 
the season when they should be allowed 
to stop growth and rest until spring. 
It is just as essential that tropical plants 
requiring the protection of a greenhouse 
in winter have a dormant season as it is 
for an Oak, an Ash or Privet. So we 
must guard against a very dry atmos- 
phere and an overheated house. 

When speaking of the minimum tem- 
perature that a specific plant needs, it 
should always be remembered that this is 
in relation to atmospheric conditions. For 
instance, if we are told that the night 
temperature should be maintained at 55° 
F., and we find that 50° F., is all that our 
heating unit ean give us on a cold night, 
then we should keep the atmosphere some- 
what drier, and perhaps our plants will 
prosper just as well. This is not always 
true but in the main it works well. Per- 
haps old fashioned gardening practice 
was too conservative and wrong in this 
respect. 

It is so easy to cause an overheated, 
dry condition and this is just when insect 
pests are likely to get a foothold. Red 
spider will surely make its appearance 
and will do eonsiderable damage before 
it is brought under control. In such eir- 
cumstances sulphur dust preparations of- 
fered on the market are one of the best 
remedies at this time of year, when heavy 
spraying cannot be practised with such 
abandon as ean be done in the summer. 
It is always wise, no matter how well and 
earefully the greenhouse is handled, to 
fumigate regularly with any kind of to- 
baeeo preparation that is available. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, so fumigate the greenhouse every 
two weeks. 














Keep ’em Growing 


(Continued from page 503) 


In very cold climates or exposed situa- 
tions elimbing Roses should be removed 
from their trellises or supports and 
pinned close to the ground. Soil should 
be mounded over the base of each plant 
and later a straw mulch applied. 


Pools need tv be cared for to prevent 
deterioration during winter. With large 
pools it is often better to leave the 
water in them than to drain it out since 
it helps to equalize the pressure from the 
frost outside. It is a good plan to cover 
the pool over with boards with a layer of 
straw or leaves on top. The straw or 
leaves should extend from 3 to 4 feet 
beyond the walls. 

The water may be removed from small | 
pools and the drain left open. The pool 
should then be filled with straw or leaves | 
and the ground for 3 or 4 feet beyond 
the edges heavily muched. 


Broad and narrow leaved evergreens 
growing in exposed situations require 
protection from drying winds and sun. 
See that they are well watered until late 
in the fall. Place a mulch of peat moss, 
oak leaves or straw around the base of 
the plants. Construct windbreaks of 
boards or burlap. Delicate plants may be 
entirely covered with burlap attached to 


a wooden frame. Cut evergreen boughs | 


around the plants will give protection. 

Some types of evergreens are likely to 
be injured by snow, sleet and whipping 
winds. This can be overcome by staking 
and tying securely in the fall. 


Mice and rabbits often cause much 
damage in the garden. About the only 
way to protect trees and shrubs from 
rabbits is to place chicken wire or hard- 
ware cloth around them. Mice ean be 
fed poisoned grain in such a way that 
it is not a menace to birds. To do this, 
place a few tablespoonsful of the poi- 
soned grain in a number of 3-inch 
flower pots or similar containers. Place 
the flower pots on their sides in stra- 
tegie places through the garden. Lay 
a piece of board or a box over the con- 
tainer of grain to keep it dry and provide 
a convenient feeding station for the 
mice. A mulch of straw may be put 
over the feeding stations if desired. It 
may be necessary to replenish the supply 
of poison 2 or 3 times during the winter 
if the mice are plentiful. 








‘Chait fmas Gis 


For Flower Arrangement Fans 


Interesting containers and accessories of 
distinction — but right down to war- 
time budgets. Prices from 25¢ to $2.00. 


A sh for folde ’. 


Dorothy Biddle Service 
123 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N.Y 














Gorgeous in Spring—Handsome at All Times 


FLOWERING CRABS 


Masses of Flowers Excellent Bird Food 
A beautiful addition to any lawn or garden 
HEAVY, 2-YR. TREES 5-6 FT. TALL 





29) 
ae Carmine Crah. Bright rosy ink. Showy. Redvein Crab. Deep red flowers and 
Eley Crab. Wine red flowers and fruits. fruits 
Sy Oriental Flowering Crab. Light pink . 
Opa Crab. Deep red flowers. Bright red Zumi Crab. Blush pink flowerst Scarlet 
fruits. fruits. 


SPECIAL OFFER (si tins” §=6 for $7.50 
BARNES’ SUPERB FRENCH LILACS 
2-3 feet tall $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen 


Charles X—Single Lila Michael Bushner—Double. Lilac 
Jan Van Tol—Single, Whi President Grevy—Double. Blue 
Ludwig Spaeth—Single. Peete, President Lincoln—Single. Blue. 


Own Root Plants 


ES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
BOx 25 BZA SAA ee 


Gladiolus... CALLA LILIES 


Plant now for beautiful 
Did you get my fall list? I think I 


W blooms in early spring. 
have one of the very best collec- 3 BULBS 80 cents postpaid 
1 pink, 1 white, 1 yellow. 






























tions of glads in the country. Bulbs 
are going to be scarce this year so | 6 BULBS $1.50 

better get your order in early in 2 each color. 
order to get just the ones you want. 


Send for catalog of interesting 
Send today. 


California plants 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS | MARSH'S NURSERY 


Elmer Gove Box 45 Burlington, Yt. | ™ N. Lake ae St Pasadena, 4, California 
Burpee’s— 


EGETABLE SEEDS 


for Your Victory Garden 


et acquainted with 
the best om that grow, we’llsend 
these 5 choice kinds, all postpaid 
for just 10c—send dime today! 


Marglobe Tomato 
Burpee’s special strain, the result of 
years of selection on our Fordhook 
Farms; will produce heavy crop of large, 
uniform, round, smooth, rich red, thick- 
meated, delicious fruits. 10c-Packet. 


Scarlet Globe Radish Grand Rapids Lettuce 
One of thevery best! Bright scarlet, The vitamin-rich, fringed andcurl- 
almost round, 1 in. across. Crisp, ed kind, tender, juicy, ligbt green, 
tasty, mild, early, 10c-Packet. delicious. Loose-leaf. 10e-Packet. 
Crosby's Egyptian Beet Chantenay Carrot 
Fine-grained, tender, sweet, dark Beautifully smooth, rich orange; 


red, top-shaped, growing up to 3 sweet, tender, fine-textured, half- 
in. across. Very early. 10c-Packet. long roots (5% to 6 in.). 10c-Pkt. 


All 5 Packets (value 50c) Postpaid for Just 10c! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 


Plan now for next year’s Victory Garden—the need for home- 
grown Vegetables will be even greater then! Be one of the first 
to get the new 1944 Burpee Seed Catalog—and be sure to order 
your seeds early, avoid the rush. 

In natural color, see the new Vegetable sensation—Burpee’s 
Tampala from far-off China—rich in food¢value, better tha 
spinach, good allsummer. Also Jubilee Tomato to use 
in place of oranges, allthe best flowers and vegetables, 
many introduced by Burpee. The leading American 
Seed Catalog—send coupon below, or postcard. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 
If you live west of Ohio, write to Clinton, Iowa 


_-_ ey W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. Ter x4 
Gage 





































































for) Clinton, lowa 
Ce 2 FO Oe. hh h6m.LUme.L Um. UD 


{ Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
i W. Atlee Burpee Co., (or). Clinton, lowa 


| [| Send 5 Pkts. Burpee’s Vegetable Seeds. Enclosed is 10c. 


1 Address......-..- 


I ccienninnennininninnsiniimeciaminnnmaittan maga stetuinninnininadeiieiaiiael 


(i Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE ~~ 
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Don’t 
forget 
our 
bird 
friends 
this 
winter. 
Keep 
them 
from 
starving 
when 
their 
natural 
food 
has 
disappeared. 














Feed them 
BURNETT’S COMPLETE 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 
2 Ibs. 45¢ © 5 Ibs. 95¢ ©@ 25 Ibs. $4.00 
Postpaid in Ist and 2d Zones 
100 lbs. $15.00 @ Express Collect 
WILD BIRD SUET CAKES 
40¢ each @ 3 for $1.25 $4.50 per dozen 
Postpaid Ist and 2d Zones 
Write for literature on Wild Bird Foods, 
Houses, Feeders, etc. 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. Tel. BArclay 7-6138 New York, 7 








Gd 


Exquisitely ruffled, 
fringed and veined, 


5 in. wide; scarlets, 
pinks, lavenders, 
a Speen yg 
‘A 25c-Pkt. postpaid, 1! 
Burpee’s Seed Carolee FREE, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. or CLINTON, IOWA 

















wROSE GUIDE 


Get your copy of the FALL edition of the STAR 
ROSE CATALOG, A guide to the best varieties in 
each class—with accurate descriptions and full 
color illustrations. Includes the finer new intro- 
ductions which will be the feature of next year’s 
shows, and the best of the older varieties. Now 
is the time to plan your 1944 Rose Garden—this 
is your guide. 


Li. THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, President West Grove 410, Pa. 











‘MIRACLE’ ’ Bearing Size 


5-in-i Large Pear Tree 


Think of harvesting a constant succes- 
sion of juicy, luscious, flavorful pears 
from early season to frost—Right Away. 
Big, husky, healthy, six to eight foot, 
5 year old trees, some have already 
borne fruit and others are ready to bear. , 
**‘Miracle’’ miulti-fruited trees, each one q 
bearing five different kinds of pears, the 
finest that grow—Bartlett, Keiffer, Garber, 
Early Harvest, Koontz. You can find room 
for one or more of these marvelous 5-in-1 ear trees in 
even the smallest oo" Life-time enjoyment for a small 
investment. Each 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L.1I., N.Y. 




















a 


and 
TREE PEONIES 


For permanent garden effects these 
shrubby plants are unequalled and 
Fall is the ideal time to plant both 
Lilacs and Tree Peonies. The vari- 
eties listed in our new catalogue re- 
flect the judgment of thirty-five years 
of horticultural experience. A copy 
will be sent on request. 


Special 15% discount on fall 
Lilac orders. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 3113 Weiser Park, Pa. 
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November in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


first on the planting lists this 

month. Imported stock is limited 
but fortunately American growers are 
able to supply some fine bulbs in quan- 
tity and prices are reasonable. So go 
ahead and order and then plant your 
soft rose pinks of Clara Butt and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, the deep rose of Pride 
of Haarlem and the rich reds of City 
of Haarlem and Farncombe Sanders, the 
bright gold of Yellow Giant and the 
pure white of snowy Zwanenburg. 
These are all Darwins of standard 
merit. Dream and Reverend Ewbank 
are soft lavenders of this type. 


’ | “ULIPS, Hyacinths and Crocus are 


Cottage and Breeder Tulips are later 
to bloom but long lasting both as to 
flower and bulb. Crocus are not as 
much used in the South as they should 
be. Plant them late for early bloom. 
In the Tilghman garden at Marion, 
S. C., last spring they bloomed with the 
Daffodils and both kinds of bulbs had 
been growing and blooming season after 
season for over fifty years. The same 
reliability and permanence can be ex- 
pected of the small Roman Hyacinths 
which come in soft blue and white and 
continue to grow and bloom for count- 
less years. These should be planted this 
month. 


Permanence is an asset which garden- 
ers should consider in all their plant- 
ings. Long lived trees and shrubs which 
give blossom and shade and often fruit 
through the seasons are much to be de- 
sired. 


November frosts, which come late this 
month, are the signal for all permanent 
plantings. Send your orders in early 
for the growers are short of labor and 
need time to get the orders dug and 
ready for shipment. They will not send 
them until the time is ripe. 


Street trees are needed for town and 
city beauty. Willow Oaks (Quercus 
phellos) and the Chestnut Oak, (Quer- 
cus prinus) are both fine and rather fast 
growing trees which give fine shade and 
add much to the landscape. 


Pecan trees for home grounds of small 
acreage will not only furnish needed 
shade but will add vitamins to the menu 
by the crops of nuts which they yield in 
a few years and through succeeding sea- 
sons. Sixty feet should be allowed be- 
tween these trees and avoid planting 
them near street or lot lines, for the 
temptation to share the nuts is over- 
powering to passing boys and delivery 
messengers. Twenty-five to 40 pounds 





Illustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our new 96 page catalog contains 16 color illus- 

trations and 21 black and white illustrations, 

as well as culture notes, which may be helpful 

to those interested in the growing of orchids. 
Price 50 cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists — Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


of nuts is a fair crop for trees planted 
ten or more years. Then each year 
brings more nuts of finer flavor. Schley, 
Stuart and Money-maker are the favored 
kinds. 


Deciduous Magnolias are among the 
loveliest of spring’s bounty of bloom. 
Stellata, Soulangeana, Nigra and Pur- 
purea will give flowers from early March 
to May and the Loblolly Bay (Gordonia 
lasianthus) blooms all summer with 
creamy cups of delightful fragrance. 
This needs a mellow shaded situation 
and much more moisture than the aver- 
age garden affords. 


Crabapples, Redbuds, Dogwoods, flow- 
ering Cherries, Mimosas, flowering Apri- 
cots and Plums give spring bloom. Gold- 
en-rain Trees, Chaste-trees, Desert Wil- 
lows, Sesbanias and always Crape Myr- 
tles make a continuous pageant of blos- 
soms from January to frosts. Use as 
many of the sequence as you can for 
permanence and beauty. 


Camellias are characteristic winter 
bloomers. They are so unusual and there 
are so many fine new varieties offered 
that every garden should have a collec- 
tion to which more can be added each 
season. From September to May they 
bloom, and if a sudden freeze catches 
the opening buds they soon recover and 
continue to flower. 


Succession of Camellia bloom can be 
secured by using the single Sasanquas 
in white and rose and earmine for Sep- 
tember flowering. Daikagura is_ the 
earliest of the exhibition types. This 
is a very fine semi-double rose. Empress 
and Debutante are very beautiful soft 
pinks. These are comparatively new. 
Alba Plena and Comte de Gomer are also 
early and well known. 


Eugene Napoleon, Professor Sargent 
and Mathotiana Rubra are outstanding 
reds. Vedrine and Gigantea are very 
beautiful and Snowdrift is the most ex- 
quisite of the whites. The white and 
pink Stiles Perfection are all that could 
be asked for in a flower. 


Late flowering kinds are salmon-pink 
Rev. John Bennett, Grandiflora Alba, 
with the red Communist and white Herme 
most desirable. The pink Herme has 
long been a favorite not only for its 
soft coloring but for its delicate fra- 
grance which is unusual in Camellias. 
The sequence given here is reliable and 
if these plants are settled in early, they 
will give bloom at onee. 


Pansies and Violas must be planted 
each fall but the rich velvety flowers are 
so worthy that every garden should use 
them freely. Plant as early in Novem- 
ber as you can and they will bloom 
through the winter and for many later 
months. For edgings and low masses 
of bright color they are invaluable and 
necessary. 


















BY PLANTING... 
PAPER WHITE 


NARCISSUS 


Make a planting of these bulbs every 
two weeks, They are the easiest of 
flowers to grow indoors, and they 
bloom in 8 to 10 weeks from planting. The snow- 
white flowers are beautiful indeed. Furthermore, 
they are delightfully fragrant. 


PREPAID PRICES doz. 100 
Bulb Catalog Free 80c $6.00 
Mail your order— 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple bi- 
colors. Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 


1000 





and unusual 








* 





.GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


















Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 1107 


Dunbar, W. Va. 




















Wilt-Resistant 
Favorites al! over the 
nation--Red, White, 
Blue, Pink, Purple 
--al0c-Packet of each, 
Ss all 5 postpaid for 10c. 
ARP so Send dime today. 
©@ Maule’s Seed Book FREE 
Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables 
and flowers. Have a garden--grow more food. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


| PLANT 
WYANT ROSES | 


this fall for most successful 
blooms next spring. 



















Illustrated folder on request 


MELVIN E. WYANT, INC. 


Rose Specialist 





} 
| 


MENTOR, OHIO | 


Box F 














$55.00 | 





Your Garden of Verse* 


Autumn Fields 


Like teepees, portly corn-shocks stretch for 
miles, 
pumpkins, orange-bright as 
moon, 

from their 
scattered piles 
Drinking the sun of autumn’s golden moon. 
Searching for nuts sly chipmunk makes his 
round, 
woodchuck, 
greed, 
Completes his grassy bed far underground 
While birds that linger longest gather seed. 


And 


harvest 


Pulled vines are heaped in 


The corpulent from summer’s 


Fierce winds of fall may drive the dark 
clouds low 
Sut earth’s wise creatures have their food 


in store; 
November rains will shortly turn to snow 
Which means to wild ones just one blanket 
more! 


What if the fields lie cold and bleak and 


white? 
Sowing and 
right. 


harvest come when time is 


—Mary C. SHAW 


Conservation 


The garden still is beautiful, 
Though summer’s last glad flower 
Has spent itself, and brittle stems 
Be-frill this Autumn hour. 


*Mid drying leaves and crinkled burrs- 
Pods oozing ripened seeds 

Make food for undiscriminating birds— 
Of rarest plants and weeds. 


Straying along these garden paths, 
Minutely, I inspect 

Red berries, thistles, evergreen, 
And wonderingly detect 


That not a single thing escaped 

The artistry of One 

Who fashioned spring’s: rare blooms 
And now, when summer’s done 


His Master touch bestows 
Each fruited pod and seed 
Mysterious inward bounty 
For another spring-time’s need! 


upon 


—JENNIE Roy FLAUTT 


Now Comes the Frost 


Now comes the furtive frost to try 

What things shall live, what things shall 
die 

The tender stem, the sap-charged leaf 

Now find their common tenure brief, 

Now have no choice except to yielu 


When frost moves swiftly on the field. 


Responding to the first sharp call 

The leaves of aspens quake and fall, 
But frost moves on; its hungry pride, 
By this conquest unsatisfied, 

Projects its will with sharpened strokes 
Upon a hill’s dark pride of oaks; 

On oaks that will not quake or bend, 

Nor to insistent pressure lend 

Even one leaf. While deepening cold 
Shapes helpless earth to winter’s mold, 
Oak leaves both frost and wind defy— 
They will not fall although they die. 


—MavupbE E. Uscnoip 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 


ALL 





‘InWinter Home Life 


During dull days of winter enjoy the thrill of 
growing flower plants by this new chemical 
method Just placé ina 
Tua, dish and water daily. Grows amazingly fast 
and thrillingly differently. 


GUARANTEED TO GROW 


As 













No soil necessary 






COMES 
TO YOU 


Attractively 
Packaged 5 


ASSORTMENT “A” 3 
4 Marigold . . 


i Cimbing Vine = SDA. XMAS GIFT 
assortment gy” OR BRIDGE PRIZE 


4 Mixed Garden t 
4 Marigold ‘ 
4 Cosmos s 


OTHER VARIETIES 







Nasturtium Morning Glory 
Trailing Vine Petunia Order Post 
Calendula Sweet Pea 


Direct 
WOLVERINE SPECIALTIES 


148 MONROE BOX 406 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 














| TIGRIDIA—The Garden 


Sensation 


giant blooms, 6 inch diameter. range. 
Red, rose, white, orange, yellow—with or without 
spotted cups. A riot of color all summer. Top-size, 
American-grown bulbs give more and larger flowers. 
Send for catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2, Box 187 f Everson, Washington 


to, CAMELLIA 


Re J a CA 


and var 

2g showing larger sizes 

NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
The South’s Oldest Nursery 


Fine color 















one-year plants from pots— 
e, pink, red 25 postpaid 
ite for catalog 
FRUITLAND 
Box 910-F. 


ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don't discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 








plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set. them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-56 Ambler, Pa. 












g petals, r 
st nd magnificent color 





combinations, 

Fresh new crop seed, just harvest- 
ed 1 direct to m CALI 
FORNIA for y« Garden. 


Packet *1.00 <6 
Free Catalog of CALIFORNIA 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


HALLAWELLS « 





rket St. 





e* Sp ae ‘See “1g 220C Ma 
California Sccdsmien & Nurseryuen ¢ 


an Francisco,Cahf, 


FLOWER GROWER 














GIFTS for the GARDEN 


A collection of Salbach patented glad- 
iolus would be most acceptable. 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


sent prepaid 


Five superb new Salbach 
patented gladiolus 


CALIFORNIA big geranium pink 
HELEN OF TROY pleasing apricot 
SIR GALAHAD 


spectacular cream with scarlet heart 


GRAND OPERA 
very tall large deep La France pink 


KING OF HEARTS 


immense light coral red 
One large bulb each, labeled.............+... $1.25 


Three large bulbs each (15 bulbs) labeled..... $3.50 
Twelve large bulbs each (60 bulbs) labeled. .$12.50 


Catalog listing the finest, Gladiolus, 
Dahlias and selected vegetabie and 
flower seeds sent free. Reserve your 
copy NOW. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave Berkeley 8 Calif. 


CHOICE 2 
— cS i 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


7 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
deal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Send $1.00 today! 
NaughtonFarms, Inc., Dept. 23-F, Waxahachie, Texas 

ES 
AE EE NE A Se 
































The Finest Selection 
of Flowering Bulbs 
for successful 


INDOOR 
CULTURE 


can be found in Max Schling’s beautiful 
Bulb Catalog. Highest quality bulbs of 
Lilies, Narcissus, Freesias, Oxalis, 
Anemones and many other lovely 
things to bloom this winter in your 
home. Send at.once for your free copy 
of this interesting full-color catalog. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 


Madison Ave., near 59th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 


GROW ER—Published in accordanee with the 
c ; 


Act of Congress, of August 24, 2 
gg Williams Press, Ine., Albany, 


Y.: Editor, Paul F. Frese; Manager, Charles 
uM Winchester, Jr.; Owners (Corporation) 
Stockholders holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock; Chas. M. Winchester 
amily, Inc., Albany, N. Y.:; MeGraw-Hill Publ. 
Co. Nn... City ; Edna G. Barvoets, Albany, 
N. Y.: Ernest F. Barvoets, Albany, N. Y., and 
Associates, 


Known bondholders, mortgages and other 
security holders holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : Continental Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City. 


(Signed) CHAS. =. WINCHESTER, Jr. 


Signed Sept. 24, 1943 
Geo. D. ELwt ELL, Notary Public. 
Commission Expires March 381, 1945. 








serene nent SUCCUUeUE erence eee Tere 


RATE 18 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








African Violets 





SAINTPAULIAS—Amethyst, Blue Boy, Blue Girl, Ionan- 
tha, Peptune, Orchid Beauty, Pink Beauty, Trilby, Viking, 
White Lady. GREGG GARDENS, Dexter, Minnesota. 








Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS—Transplants—larger Stock in 
wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental plant- 
ing. Descriptive catalogue freee RANSOM NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Begonias 





BEST 4 NEW BEGONIAS FOR HOUSE is lovely green sil- 
ver splotched leaf, lot of pink fragrant flowers year round. 


Each $1; larger $2. Purple Glory Rex—purple black laven- 
der zoned leaves, pink fragrant flowers, each $1. Snowblush 

double white pink centered of semperflorens each $1; 
larger $2. Ruby Jewel Calla, double red_ flowered calla 


each $1; larger $2. Prepaid. LESLIE WOODRIFF, 


Oregon, 


begonia, 
Harbor, 


Classified Advertising Section 


SUNUHUEETEULONNEEHECACUNEERECHONN EN NEE 


Heed 


MI 





OEE tenneeneennens 


Iris 
—s 25 choice varieties, labeled, 


r $1.00. Free list. 400 new varieties. 
MERSBAC H, Decatur, Ill. 





all different, prepaid, 
JOHN N, BOM- 





20 DWARF IRIS $2: 16 FALL BLOOMING IRIS §2, 
postpaid. Free Catalog. FAIR CHANCE FARM, Beloit, 
Kansas. 








Lilies 
CREOLE EASTER LILY BULBS—certified Large Bloom 
ing size $4 per dozen, $25 per 100—50 different Pot Plants 


including Rex Begonias $1.35. MRS. HARRY MEY, 
Houma, Louisiana, 


LILIUM FORMOSANUM—the all summer garden lily 
Farly hybrids for July, Intermediate for August, Late fi 
September—3-6 inch bulbs flowering size $2. doz; $12.5 











per hundred, prepaid. Easter Lily new hybrids for Jun 
earliest white lily; lily mosaic tolerant, each $1. Seed 
pkg; ounce $10. LESLIE WOCDRUFF, Harbor, Ore 








Orchids 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of 
Nuns’ Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five four inct 
orchids next February and March, then for many vear 





Easy as Geraniums. Make _ gorgeous Christmas gift 
Four Dollars with order. CHARMAINE GARDENS, Lak 
land, Florida. 











Books 


GARDEN BOOKS—Old and new, many 
gladly sent free. Want lists quoted. C. W. 
MISH 10, MICHIGAN, 





Lists 
CcCOoP- 


bargains. 
WOOD, 








Cactus 





DISH AND WINDOW GARDEN CACTI 10 for 


20 choice Labelled Succulents $1.00. ‘‘Hairy’’ Cacti, 5 for 


31.00, 


$1.00. Miniature Trees and novelties, 10 for $1.00. Crotons 
—Florida’s colorful foliage plant, 3 for $1.00. Illustrated 
Booklet free with $3.00 order. ‘COOVER’S, ORLANDO, 
FLA, 





“CACTI-SUCCULENTS, HOw To GROW THEM". 68 
pa 65 picture showing are and propagation, 25c. 
St ‘OTT IHASEL TON, Box 101, Pasadena, California. 








Comaillies 





CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Our 
pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of pleasure 
and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue lic. ‘“LONG- 
VIEW’’, Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 


Dahlias 


WRITE YOUR WANTS IN DIVISIONS—No clumps this 
season—Moving November Ist to So. Delsea Drive, Clavton, 
N. J. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, Palisades Park, N. J. 


DAHLIAS, STRONG CLUMPS, Collin Kelly Jr., General 
Wavell, Ivory Princess, many other good ones also stock 
clumps of best Hardy Chrysanthemums. Free list. OMAR 
COLES, Magnolia, N. J. 




















Fertilizers 





$1.00 BAG OF “BACTR” makes a ton of fertilizer from 
Garden Rubbish, Leaves, Grass, Weeds, Toilet waste, 
Garbage, etc. Just sprinkle on. Kills odors. By mail post- 
paid for $1. ALLEN CO., PITTSTOWN, N. J. 








Geraniums 





GERANIUMS—100 varieties. Special collection of 12 choice 
scented varieties $3. Write for new fall price list. Send 10c 
for mailing. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 





GERANIUMS—Scented leaved. Novelties and Variegated 
foliage. 90 varieties: write for description and price list. 
ROY A. BAIRD FLOWER GARDEN, Route 3, Box 255 








Pansies 





PANSY PLANTS—S$1 per 100 postpaid. Our field-grow 
plants produce gorgeous mixed color blooms of gig 
Satisfied customers in 25 states. Order today. S ch 
money order, currency, GINN’S PANSY GARDEN, Ts 
Texas 








Peonies 


MUST_SELL—HAVE NO HELP AND NO PLACE TO 
PLANT, 50c and Up. Reds—Adolph Rosseau, Cherry Hil 

Clemenceau, David Harum, Desire, Felix Crousse, r 
tosenfield, Lora Dexheimer, Mary Brand, each 5(c it 
Cahuzac, Richard Carvel, Sops Wine, each 75c. Yellows 
Primevere 50c; Laura Dessert 75c. Whites—Avalancl 
Festiva Maxima, Francis Willard, Jubilees 5c; A. § 
Assmanshaussen, Ball Cotton, Galathee, Miss Henning: 
Mrs. Hard@’ng, Mrs. Force, Rachel, Tourangelle, 75c. Lila 











—Charlot, LaTulipe, Miss Salway, 50c. Pinks—Cecile Kel- 
way, Charles Ite, Doris, Exquisite, Georgiana Shaylo 
7randiflora, Loveliness, Margarette L Opal, 
Bernhardt, Venus "Nc: Benoit, Judge Be rry, Lady 

La Fee, ules FElie, Phyllis Kelway, 





Souvenir Firot, Walter Faxon, 75c. 


ill 
Therese, A. 


Riviore, Pres. Wilson, Rose Shaylor, Solange, 
Slocum, Bishop Burke, Hespanola, LeCygne, Mabel Frank- 


lin, Martha Bullock, Minnie Shaylor, each $1: Gloriana, 
John Good Kelways Glorious, Myrtle Gentry, $1.25: Ella 
Christiansen, Mrs. A. Brand, $1.75: Alice Harding, Hansina 
Brand, $2: Allure, Matilda Lewis $2.50. Singles and 
Orientals- Reds—Gold Mine 50c; King England, The Moor 
75¢e. Whites—LeJour, Albiflora 50e: Pinks—L’ Etinclanté 
La Fraiche-r. 50¢c: Pride Langport 75e: Amansode $1 
Flanders Field $1.50: Nippon Gold, Nippon Parade $2 
DR. THIMLAR GARDENS, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 








Roses 


ROSE BUSHYES—World’s Best. 
tion. Free Illustrated Catalog 
NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 


Seeds 


FLOWER SEED Cooperatively Distributed. Saves you one 
half. Catalog and packet Pacific Hybrid Delphinium Seed 
free. JOE SMITH, 3241 28th West, Seattle, Washington. 


Special Offers 


$1.00 COLLECTIONS, not prepaid. Any six $5, postpaid 
25 clumps Assorted Phlox, 10 different Japanese Iris, 1? 
Mammoth White Violets, 10 Different Violets, 12 Different 
Herbs, 5 Different Bee Balm, 5 Different Hemerocallis, 1° 
Different Asters, 25 Different Perennials. JUSTAMERE 
NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y. 





Hints on care and cultiva 
MCCLUNG BROS. ROSI 






































Oklahoma City 7, Okla. DELIGHTFULLY PERSONAL STATIONERY AND 
ee CASS. with pictures from Your — 
. . St s °S q IN 5 O Avenue, Ithaca, 
Ginseng oS ock samples 10c. BROWN, 406 Oak Avenue, Ithaca 
WHY NOT GROW MEDICAL PLANTS for profit and ° 
pleasure? A few square rods in your flower garden will Wildflowers 
surprise ocr cy and Golden Seal the most profitable. 
Pk. seed s $5. Full instructions how to grow with WILD Cee wEGs 8 6 ears. Fall Planting. Free ('ata- 
order, P. at FIC. MEDIC. AL GARDENS, Roseburg, Oregon. logue. E ROB 4 ARM, HOME, Pennsylvania 








$3.00 for two years. 


Name... 


Address. . 





Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
Circulation Dept., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
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| enclose $2.00 for one year— 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


The Loveliest Bellflower 


This letter continues the discussion, 
started by C. W. Wood’s note in the Au- 
cust issue, page 392, on the relative value 
of Campanulas.—EDIrTor. 


Rock Garden Campanulas 


pong grown several kinds of Campanu- 
las in the rock garden, and consider 
them as a group to be near the top of the 
list of rock garden plants. I have never 
a worthless one, although some make 
haste to die in my garden. That, I suspect, 
reason to criticise the plants. 

My favorite is the one popularly called 
C(. muralis, more properly C. portenschlagi- 


seen 


s ho 


ana. It is neat, does well if given a chance, 
and the flowers have a deeper color and 
more substance than any other I have 
seen. The blooms are bell-shaped, dark 
purplish-blue, and large for the size of 
the plant. The tufts do not exceed 4 


inches in diameter in my earden. IT have 
without difficulty, 
vhich demonstrates their ease of handling. 
They 


erown them from seed 
do not spread. 
Next, I would place C 
erly C. 
helieve. 


frail 


. pusilla, more prop- 
cochlearifolia, but not caespitosa, I 

This plant is distinct 
looking, the and 
smaller lighter blue, not 
spreading slowly by 
runners. It after C. 
nuralis is past its prime. 

There is a variety called C. mirandi, or 
Bellardi, or both, which, while a form of 
( pusilla is quite distinct. I do not 
iny difference in the leaf, but the 
different—not 
without the 
evhter color. 
Then, C, 
this 
mentioned by 
Balkans, if 
knows CC, 


and 
flowers are 


more 
leaves 
and the flowers a 
tufts but 


underground 


aking 
blooms 


notice 
flower 
bell-shaped, but 
and of a much 
It is certainly a fine plant. 
poscharskyana is good. I be- 
relatively 
Farrer. It 
memory 


. quite 


fatter, flare, 


ieve species is new—not 
from the 
Anyone who 
this 


freer-blooming 


came 
serves. 
would 
species as a larger, huskier, 


garganica describe 


and probably easier Garganica. 
Campanula, but 


A mighty 
perhaps not quite 
so choice as the species mentioned above. 

Resisting the temptation now to de 
scribe C. garganica and smaller and daintier 
C. poscharskyana, I note that it is difficult 
for me to distinguish it from C. muralis 
when not in flower. But the flower is 
star-shaped, not bell-shaped, and light blue, 
not dark blue. I have a form bought 
under the na:ne C. istriaca, which is a 
Garganica with flower petals oddly twisted 
to faintly remind one of a swastika—for 
which accident I decline to dislike the 
flower. 


good 


I now pass on to a couple of rough and 
ready kinds which some would prefer to any 
of the ones described—C. carpatica 
rotundifolia. Both are even easier than the 
foregoing. Rotundifolia alone of the Camp- 
anulas 


and 


self-sows in my garden everywhere, 


becoming a welcome weed, and gives more 
flowers with less effort (on your part) than 
any others. C. rotundifolia is inelined to 
sprawl and needs to be placed to minimize 
I’m afraid I can’t think of 
anything derogatory to say about C. car- 
patica, although I would as place it 
in the border as in the rock garden. There 
are many alleged improved forms. A _be- 


its legginess. 


SOOT) 


ginner, I should think, might start with 
these two. 

I’ve had my troubles with some. C. 
collina grows well enough, but doesn't 
flower. I flowered C. sarmatica and C. 


nitida once each, after which they made 
haste to depart from here, and C. barbata 
shook the dust of this place from off its 
roots before flowering. C. raineri, much to 
my surprise, looks like a twin of _C. 
patica—not true I fear. 

Who, in a climate like mine, has grown 
C. excisa, raineri, allioni, zoysi, lasiocarpa, 
piperi, ete? And what is the right name of 
the plant called by nurserymen C. 
raineri’7—W. E. BuKeEr, ( Penna.) 


car- 


pseudo- 


Veltheimia Experience 


HE lack of letters to date on the house 
plant, Veltheimia viridifolia, can hardly 
mean that this plant is unknown to. indoor 
gardeners. Two bulbs, grown by the Editor, 
have given the following results. A jumbo 
-ize bulb has bloomed faithfully for two 
years, making one or two small offsets the 
second season. A standard size bulb bloomed 
the first the second. The 
unusual flowers on tall stalks are 
ulmired by some of our friends, but are 
nsidered oddities by others. 
These bulbs require a 


year but not 
tubular 


rest in summer, 
‘cording to the bulb dealers, and our big 
potted bulbs are plunged part way to the 


rim in a partially shaded spot in the garden 
for the summer. Whether it rains or is dry, 
the bulbs naturally lose their foliage, but 


by September new growth has started. 
There is some question in our minds 


whether we feed the bulbs enough during 


the winter growing period to guarantee 


flowering. One thing is certain that any 
plant left in a pot in the garden for the 
summer must be turned out of the pot and 
inspected for grubs of beetles that may have 
entered the pot. the 
winter are roots 


Grubs in soil over 


destructive to and thus 


stunt the plant.—EpITor. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It's free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


@ Lowest Prices 
















Aristocrats of 
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3 America and offer 
Oey Des. = ‘seul -double 
jutea hybrids). Colors 


TREE P 
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We have the larges » 
them in their separate tyr pink 
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CRIMSON, ROSE SPKTS. 

and YELLOW 
Rust- 

Resistant! 


HREE 15c-packets- of 
seeds,oneofeachcolor, 
all 3 postpaid for just 10e, 
to those who write early. 
You'll have tall glorious 
flower-spikes, 2 to 3 ft. 
high, covered with huge 
exquisite blooms. Plants 
are base-branching, pro- 
ducing many long, grace- 
ful spikes all summer and 
fall. Foliage is highly im- 
mune to rust disease. One 
of the finest of all flowers 
for the Victory Garden. 
Send dime today! 


; Plan now for next sum- 
‘ mer—the need for homie- 
a jgrown vegetables will b 


even greater. Be first. to 
get our new 1944 Catalog 2 
by sending your name par y- 
and address now. : 













Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
All about best Vegetables and ji 
Flowers foryourVictory Garden@& 

-leading American Seed Catalog, 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, fowa 











Orly? GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and Up 


practical greenhouse 
juality at a low 
price Made in section 


Send tf catalog bo 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


A. P. Bonvallet and Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 











Wichert, Illinois 


The NEW GARDE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Victory Garden Edition 





ae 
— 


NOW 
ONLY 


$3 50 








Write a postcard now, requesting a week's free examina- 
tion.. Send no money, Pay $1 a month, plus few cents post- 
age. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 9111, 50 W.47 St., NewYork 19,N.Y. 


3 DAFFODIL 


4 





Champions 


Brighten your Spring Gar- 
den with the golden and 
white glory of these three 
Daffodil favorites. 
" EMPEROR - Shopely golden-yellow 
fiowers borne on tall straight stems. 
SPRING GLORY - Finest bi-color 
with bold canory yellow trumpet set 
on pure white petals. 
THE PEARL -Large double flowers of perfect 
form, deep cream centers, shading to white 
outer petals. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
8 Large No. 1 bulbs, your choice 
(20 for $2.00, 32 for $3.00).... 





post 
PAID 


WRITE FOR NEW 1943 FALL GARDEN BOOK 


F. LAGOMARSINO 








AND SONS - Box IIIS-F - Sacramento, Calif. 
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3 Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 





Your Favorite Oxalis 


Oxalis Bowieana 


‘ey all the window garden plants that I 
erow, Oxalis bowieana is one of my 
favorites. That is true not only because of 
its tendency to be more or less everbloom- 
ine, but also for its beautiful foliage, each 


almost 5 inches 
As these notes 
August, a 
four bulbs planted 
carries 16 of the 
inch and a half across) bright rose-colored 
flowers. If (and it 
should for the plant is easily handled in 
should 
until 
civen a rest of two months 


three-parted leaf being 


across on well-grown plants. 


are written in. late 5-inch pot 


containing about two 


months aco large (an 


everything goes well 


L sunny window), it continue in 


that happy condition next 


when it will be 


spring, 


Bulbs are 


or more, listed by Cecil Houdy- 
shel, 1412 Third St., La Verne, California. 
@ Nereral spect s and varieties of O.ralis 
are available having pink, la ender, rose, 
white eren  yellow—blooms. Which one 


: ) . . 
Yrows and blooms best for you. Eprimror. 


Dutch Iris, D. Haring 
ns page oardeners need no introdue- 


tion to Dutch 
of Northerners, 


Irises, but the majority 
after a few unsuccessful at- 
tempts at growing them, usually give them 
up as a bad job and other gardeners, hear- 
their 


from trying them. 


deterred 
If you live in the North, 
Plant the bulbs four to six 
inches deep as late in the fall as the ground 
worked. 


ing about tenderness are 


try this plan: 
can be That is to get away from 
fall top growth whith usually freezes dur- 
ing the winter and either weakens or kills 
the plant outright. Then dig the bulbs 
the next soon as the foliage 
That is to keep the bulbs perfectly 
dry during the summer, which is one requi- 
Select 
a site that has perfect drainage. By fol- 
lowing that 


Summer as 


ripens, 
site of lone life in a bulbous Iris. 


schedule, one should be able 
to enjoy these beautiful flowers no matter 
where one lives. <All of which is by way 
of introduction to one of the charming white 
ones of the race, D. Haring, which will be 
found in the Lagomarsino (F. 
sino & Sons, PO. Box 
California ) 


Lagomar- 
1115F, Sacramento, 
which will, I 
new conception of the 
value of Irises for cutting. 


The Bibb Lettuce 
NTIRELY aside from the romantic his- 


t 


tory of the Bibb lettuce (a story which 


catalogue and 
think ‘va ow ‘ 
niInK, give you a 


[ shall condense as a tail-piece to this note), 
it hi 


s other things of interest to home gar- 
deners. For instance, it has earliness (ear- 
lier than May King, the quickest heretofore 
grown in this 
(most 


garden) ; 
important in a 


superb quality 


home garden vege- 
Which is 
gratifying to the gardener on dry soil. 
Really, though, I think it should be in a 
class of its own, for it is neither a head- 
ing variety nor a loose-leaf; perhaps semi- 


table); and sureness in heading 


520 


heading would be more nearly correct. In 
any case, it is a grand lettuce for the home 
earden and a fitting memorial to old Ma- 
jor Bibb, who is said to have originated it 
in his Kentucky garden sometime around 
the middle of the last century. Born in 
Virginia in 1789, John Bibb was taken to 
Russellville, Kentucky, by his parents when 
a small boy. 
and middle life, during which he served in 
the war of 1812, practiced law and served 
He retired to 
the life of a southern gentleman when 61 
years old. From then until he went to his 
reward at the age of 95, much of his time 
Was spent adventuring and experimenting 
with plants. One result (and the only one 
which has come to light, though a Zinnia 
delightful legend 
amone his friends) was the Bibb lettuce, 
which T had from Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Chicago and New York) last year. Home 
advised, I think, when 


Let us skip over his early 


in the Kentucky legislature. 


with a perfume was a 


oardeners are well 
they are told to give this lettuce a trial. 


Begonia Ruby Jewell Calla 
: TIP in Leslie Woodriff’s literature out- 
v4 lining correct culture of his new Ruby 
Calla Begonia 
for those who have tried the original Calla 
and found it too difficult for window ga 
den use. His advice is to allow not 
than half of the leaves on the plant to 
come white. That stands to reason, too, 
for leaves without the green coloring mat- 
food. But 
what I started out to say was that his new 
Ruby Calla, double red 
flowers have replaced the single pale pink 


Jewell mav contain a_ hint 


more 


ter cannot manufacture plant 


Jewell because 
ones of the original Calla, may usurp the 
affection of 
The origin of this Begonia also 


latter’s place in the window 
cardeners, 
is interesting. It is one of two thousand 
second-generation plants grown from seed- 
Rose 


and Geneva Scarlet on the original Calla. 


lings produced by crossing Geneva 
Three thousand seedlings were raised in the 
first generation. Thus it and two others 
were all that 
seedlings grown to blooming size. 
der hybrid 


eral years after 


were saved of five thousand 
No Won- 
Jegonias are expensive for sev- 


their introduction. 


Do Not Burn Your Leaves 


HAT admonition has been appearing in 
FLOWER GROWER columns for years; yet, 
one sees many 


gardeners sending up all 


their humus and_= fertilizing elements in 
smoke every fall. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, do we need to guard against this loss. 
It can all be little bother by 
composting the with Adco. Most 
dealers carry it or you can get it directly 
from Adco Works, Dept. F., Carlisle, Penn- 


svlvania, 


saved with 


leaves 


Cactus, Scarlet Bugler 
| SUSPECT that I have mentioned before 


that a cactus to interest me must, aside 
from the hairy ones, be rather consistent 
That is why the Cleistocactus, 
of which the Scarlet Bugler is a representa- 
tive, are among my favorites. The Bugler 
is one of the best of the lot that I have seen. 


bloomers. 


Not only is it a consistent producer each 
summer of long tubular scarlet bugles, 
but it is also a heavy producer of quite 


large pink fruits. It has done well in 
light soil, to which leaf mold has been 
added. It responds to regular feeding dur- 
in 


g the summer by prolonging its bloom- 
ing season over two months or more. It 
and three or four other Cleistocactus are 
listed by Johnson Cactus Gardens, Hynes, 
California. 


Tropical Plants 


A one goes through northern gardens, 
including window gardens, it becomes 
more and more apparent that most garden 
ers are overlooking the decorative value of 
many tropical plants, 
that most 


It is true, of course, 
make use of some 
tropical material, such as Coleus and Be- 
gonias, but most do not realize that hun- 
dreds of others, including brilliant foliage 
plants, beautiful flowers and odd items are 
available in a few southern nurseries. Take 
the Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, 
Florida, for instance. I have not seen 
their current catalogue, but that of last 
year brilliant array of ma- 
terial—plants to gladden the heart of any 
gardener. 


gardeners 


contained a 


The Good Earth 


R is your earth good? We know that 


some soil contains the 


correct food 
elements for plants and that. some does not 
but we only guess about ours until it has 
tested. We can send it 
laboratory, along with a lot of money, to 
have it 
a Sudbury 


been awav to 


tested, to be sure. Or we can get 
(Sudbury Soil Testing Lahora- 
tory, South Sudbury, Mass.) soil 


kit and do our own testing at 


testing 
a big savine 
At the same time, we will likely learn a 
lot about 


soils that we 


should know to 
he good gardeners. Thev have a free book- 


let that helps. 


Philodendron 


APPILY for the peace of mind of the 

window gardener who has little space 
for sun-loving plants, Philodendron corda- 
tum is ready to fill his need for some grow- 
ing things. It is, in fact, one of the few 
pretty plants (pretty in its thick, glossy, 
heart-shaped leaves) that will do well far 
back from a window. Try it in wall bask- 
ets and let it cascade over the sides for 
lovely effects. Specimen plants are usually 
available from Stassen Floral Gardens, Box 
17, Roslyn Heights, New York. 


Osmo Garden Mulch 


HOPE that Osmo Garden Mulch 1s still 
available this fall, for I shall be need 
ing more and should dislike to try to get 
without it. It has 
qualities, 


along many desirable 
but the one, aside from the good 
affords (which is the main 
mulch, as I see it) that ap 
peals to me most is that it “stays put.’ 
You can probably get further particulars 
by writing The Osmo Garden Co., 229 
North 68rd St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C. W. Woop’ 
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own name as sender will be inscribed. 


may be sent to you for presentation. 


Order Early This Year 


Here is a happy solution of the 
need to do your Christmas Shop- 
ping early! Christmas packages 
should be mailed before Dec. 15th to 
be sure of delivery by Christmas. 

In wartime, you can give no 
more cheering gift, no more fitting 
emblem of the peace that is to come 
—Rose Gardens do help our 
tion’s morale. 


na- 














nore spaces are needed for names and » 
lresses than those supplied in Order — 
nk below, attach on a sheet of paper. 


Send Christmas Gift Certificate Boxes as 
(Plants to be shipped prepaid 


at Spring Planting Time) Enclosed is 


ee ee eee ee es ee 
NACKSON & PERKINS CO., 608 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 
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be sent at proper spring planting time. 
Before December 15, we will mail these festive packages to the names and 
addresses you supply on your Gift Order Blank below; 


(To select Roses or other plants not listed in above groups, write for the J. & P. 
Catalog described below, and special Gift Order Blank) 


Actual Plants Sent Postpaid to Names You Supply, at Spring Planting Time 














filled in below: 


$.---eeeen ness 4 For Your Own Garden This Fall '*,'s, 2° 


ideal time to plant. With this free natural 
sae po you can see the new 1944 Roses in full color, 
and select to plant in your own garden yet this fall. They will 
June ‘like older-established plants, with longer 
{ and more of them. 

You'll want Pinocchio, ) 
i “Sweetheart’), the new 1944 All-America 
ife of General Marshall, also Modern 
;, all for your Victory Garden. Many of the 
» all sold before spring i 
! A post card will bring your catalog by return mail. 


GARDEN FOR VICTORY 


Mail boxes 
direct to 
names below, 


— Dec. 


Mail boxes | 


S tO me. 





Modern Roses, Perennials and 








(}Send J. & P.C sialon “FREE, “Pari ~ "P of 
Fruits” 


OR Boxes and Certificates 


then bloom next 


with 
J.&P. MODERN 
ROSE PLANTS 


Send your friends this crystal-clear 


Plastic Gift Box 


containing the popular 








J BD J. & P. Modern Rose Gift Certificate 
Special Offers for Christmas Giving 
2 Christmas Gigt Supreme ng Btkameciea Winners corapinkeasssees 91-50 
X-22—1 Plant, Sonata, the ares a $1.50 


—\ VERBLOOMING, patented, J. & P. Modern Rose plants are ideal for 
Christmas giving. Year after year your friends will continue to enjoy 

_4 your gift as the Roses bloom—more and more they’ll appreciate your 
choosing this way to remember them at Christmastime. 
With every gift order of $1.50 or more we supply this crystal-clear plastic 
Gift Box with Calart handmade Rose, a token of the real Roses to bloom next 
summer, and Christmas Greeting Card that opens up as a Gift Certificate, 
on which your friend’s name, the names of the plants to be sent and your 
The Certificate states the plants will 


Pink Rose of 1943, Hybrid Tea........ 
X-23—1 Plant, King Midas, longest-blooming $1 50 


hardy Yellow Climbing Rose.......... 
X-24—1 Plant, Mandalay, the World’s Largest 
Vetlow Higbrid Tee..ccccscsce ieee $2 00 


X-31—1 Plant, Katherine T. Marshall, new 

1944 All-America winner, named for wife $2 00 

of General Marshall, warm glowing pink 
X-25—2 Plants, Pinocchio, the Rose of To- $2 50 

morrow, salmon and pink Floribunda ° 
X-26—3 Plants, Floribunda Roses — Cheer, 

World's Faic, Pinocchio. .ccccccccccecs $3 00 
X-32—3 Plants, Countess Vandal, Eclipse 

Dicksons Red, pink, yellow and red.... $3 00 
X-27—3 Plants, Best Modern Climbing Roses 

—King Midas, Blaze, Dr. J. H. Nicolas $3.50 
X-28—3 Plants, New Modern Roses for 1944, 

Hybrid Teas—Katherine T. Marshall, $4 25 

Mme. Marie Curie, Panorama......... ° 
X-29—4 Plants, Most Fragrant Modern Roses, 

Hybrid Teas—Hector Deane, Saturnia, $4 25 

Neige Parfum, Dicksons Red.......... 
X-33—5 Plants, Countess Vandal, Eclipse, 

Dicksons Red, Signora, Gloaming, pink, 

yellow, red, mandarin, SalMoN.g .cccee $5.00 
X-30—6 Plants, Favorite H.T’s — Eclipse, 

Dicksons Red, Hector Deane, Gloam- $6 00 

ing, Countess Vandal, White Briarcliff ° 


On Certificate we show 


names of Roses, not prices 


You may order any of the Groups above, unless you 
would like us to show the amount of the gift on each 
certificate for your friends to select the Roses they like 
best, from the 1944 Jackson & Perkins Catalog we shall 
then send to them. Eaoh gift must be for $1.50 or more. 


IMPORTANT—Be sure to give name and complete 
address of EACH person for whom you order, at left. 
The unique plastic box is specially designed, 68 in. 
long, a gift in itself. It creates a fine impression 
and your friends will want to keep it for many 

uses that will occur to them. 








the most popular new Rose for 1943 





so write today and 


World 4 Larges Kee Grower 






















Burpee's 








Pu / 


These are the plump, full-of-vitality Sweet Pez 
seeds that are world-renowned for the extra vigoy 
that produces flowers of giant size on long stems 
in exquisite colors and with so many sprays of fou 
to a stem, grown in the deep alluvial soil, long 
season and sunny harvest of Burpee’s Floradalé 
Farms in California, the finest flower-seed produe 
ing section in the entire world. Our Founder, W 
Atlee Burpee, selected the location for Burpee’ 
Floradale Farms after extensive nation-wide tests 


Fall Planting Is Suggested 


Every year more garden-lovers take advan- 
tage of fall planting to have earlier, larger, 
more abundant Sweet Peas. The soil is now 
mellow, easier to dig and of best texture. 

As you look across this great field of ins Sweet a or Burpee’ s Floradale The Burpee leaflet "How to Grow Sweet 
Farms in California, it is easy to see why the flowers in our customers’ Peas’ sent free with every order from this 
gardens are so lovely. Order now and plant this fall for 1944 bloom. page, if requested. 


Any 3 Burpee’s Giant Ruffled Sweet Peas 
$1 Lots Originated and grown on Burpee’s famous Floradale 


Farms, specially selected to make your Sweet Pea garden 

for $2.75; and bouquets most beautiful. So waved and ruffled, the 

Any A exquisite long-stemmed blooms seem like double flowers. 

12 Packets, 12 separate colors—glowing cerise, salmon- 

for $5 cerise, scarlet-cerise, white, primrose, salmon-pink, rose- 
(more than 1 of pink, a _ Special—12 Best Colors $s 


tind if soft-pink, 
epee mauve, crimson, ALL 12 PACKETS (Value $1.80) for 


e . e 
Six Glorious GiantSpencers 
Burpee’s Giant Spencers, six separate glorious 
colors at this special price: Ambition, lavender; 
Grand Slam, scarlet cerise; Quintuplets, rose; 


Ruffled Beauty, cream-pink; Kames, pure white; 
Blue Bird, true blue. 


6 PACKETS 6 Half-ounces, | of 
f h each color (value Ss 
or @ac $1.60) enough for 3 


(value 75c) rows each 25 ft. long 


The Favorite Burpee Blend 


All the finest named Giant Sweet Peas, care- 
fully selected for a pleasing balance and & 
colorful display. Very large flowers, 
long stems. 3 OUNCES 

V2 Lb. for $2.25 


‘, 10 Magnificent “Earlies” 
agnificent “Larlies 
In some localities where other kinds suffer Burpee’s 
from unbearably hot weather, many have found — a ae 
these Early Sweet Peas will “beat the heat.” 
10 colors—rose-pink, lavender, pink-and-white, 
> “ye 27 Jo shato 10 . ” . e 
blue, cream, scarlet, u hite, mauve, salmon-pink Giant Ruffled, All. Colors Mixed 


and rose. Also popular in frost-free « 
sections. For those who do not plant each color 
separately ; contains all the favor- 


ites in the group of 12 at top and os 
Burpee’s Giant Spencer Sweet Pea Order Direct from This Page many more in a splendid mixtures. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., eg 32, Pa. 


(or) Clinton, Iowa 


10 PACKETS (Value $1.50) 


POSTPAID TO YOU V4 Lb. for $1.75 


BY RETURN MAIL 
Send me the Burpee’s Sweet Pea Seeds marked below, postpaid: 


+] 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog GARDE 
Bist Ruffled, Special, (lee Spencers, Special, [~]Burpee Blend, best y 


c € > Ss Ss ea ~ 
kts., 12 colors...$i \6 Phte., © colers...280 | lectera 3 enacce. St FREE All ~— the best st - that 
[ ]Giant Ruffled, Mixed |Giant Spencers, Special, [— ]Burpee Blend, best Wir agua grow—tor Vv itamin-t ich, prize- 
t Colors, 2 oz -$l L_JSix ' ozs.. 6 colors.$I LV Jeotors, YM bb......$2.25 . qty 5 winning vegetables and finest flowers 


w:.-. re bn a.7s Lie Phe te aes FREE leaflet ‘How to Pe, tga in your 1944 Garden. The leading 
olors, Ys Lb OO Cae “To watere. 0g Grow Sweet Peas.” ; American Seed Catalog. 


W. Atlee Burpee caf 


If west of Ohio, write to C ‘Pp Iowa 


O Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, Ic 


Enclosed is $ 








